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THE RUGG 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (RUGG-KRUEGER). A chal 
lenging new series that tells a far-reaching and thrilling story o 
man’s advancing civilization—his economic, political, and socia 
life. The publishing program includes eight books, each equippex 
with a Pupil’s Workbook. 














FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. A popular series that offers a 
unique program in up-to-date social-science teaching. Six reading 
books with Pupil’s Workbooks furnish the pupil with an effective 
background for understanding the modern world. 


See these books at the Ginn and Company exhibit in booths 17 and 18 
at the Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Education Association. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 























ATTENTION! | VACATION ¥ 


Handwriting Teachers | /“ointecs 


WRITE-WELL 
ALPHABET CARDS 


for use with 
The Write-Well Handwriting 
System. 


For free literature and vacation information fill in 
and mail the coupon to 
R. H. McCURDY 
Dept. A, Northern Pacific Ry. 
615 Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2m interested in vacation trip to include: 
( ) N. E. A. Convention, Portland. ( ) Dude Ranch 
wstone Park (Tours via hotels this year are low: 
\istory.) 
( ) Pacific Northwest. ( ) Alaska. ( ) California 


THE COLUMBIA PRESS Inc Please send literature and full information. 
, . 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA NAME.. 


An important adjunct to your work 
in the classroom. 


Sample Set, $1.00 


ADDRESS. 0 eesoseecoee---- al Pa ny a4: 
Publishers otir-Conditioned, Mollee-Searis 
The Write-Well Handwriting System wes ee 5 wate. 
: NORTH COAST LIMITEL 
SR a EH TT 
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A CHALLENGE TO GOOD 
ENGLISH HABITS 


is found in 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 














“| Like my English now!”’ 


The children really do enjoy using 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 


The instruction is clear and definite, and the 
exercises of such a character that the children 
can do them and get that stimulation that 
comes from accomplishment. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENG- 
LISH makes happy children—is ‘available 
for Grades 3 through 8. Price, $0.44 each. 


Write for information about other 
PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
ArT APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 E, 21st Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








BUSINESS is going to the dogs—to the 
15,000,000 dogs in U.S. Daily feeding cost, 
$1,500,000.00. Add cost of veterinary services, 
collars, kennels, and other expenses, and the 
annual dog bill reaches $600,000,000.00. 


~~ 

RECENTLY a law was passed in China 
prohibiting the Chinese from reading Lewis 
Carroll’s ALicrE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND.* Lawmakers explained that because the 
book portrays animals that speak, it is blas- 
phemous. ‘A blasphemous law!’ declare 
Carroll enthusiasts. ‘‘There should be a law 
making it compulsory for everyone to read 
ALICE. *One of the 35 titles in THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS. 


~~ 
CAHIER v’Exercices, Books I and II, are 
the new workbooks to accompany Cours 
PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS POUR COMMENGANTS. 
Teachers who are using or considering the 
famous Cleveland Plan for Teaching Modern 
Languages will find these new CAHIERS, or 
notebooks, most helpful. And all French 
teachers will be interested in the attractive new 
Winston edition of LEs Trois MousquETAIRES. 


May we send you further information? 
a al 


NO oil painting in existence, it is believed, 
is thoroughly dry. 


“— 
ANALYSIS of reading ability of 5,354 
pupils in 16 New York City high schools re- 
vealed the following: 15 per cent were below 
fifth grade level; 21.3 per cent were at fifth 
grade level; 35.6 per cent were at sixth grade 
level; 19.2 per cent were at seventh grade level; 
8.9 per cent were at eighth grade level or above. 
The pupils examined were selected on the basis 
of an intelligence quotient below 90. Winston 
representatives report similar situations in all 
sections of the U.S. Ideal for use in diagnostic 
and remedial reading instruction are SCOUTING 
THROUGH, PIONEER TRAILS, and THE ROUND-UP. 

“—\ 
IN some cigar stores around Times Square in 
New York City, the telephone books are sub- 
jected to such hard usage that they are com- 
pletely worn out within 72 hours. Textbooks, 
like telephone books, receive hard usage. A 
suggestion—equip your pupils with geographies, 
arithmetics, and histories bound in the patented 
Winston ‘Hercules’ binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known. 


The JOHN C.AVVZINES sey \ pm COMPANY: 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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( NEWS! 


/} 


Hh To Kentucky Educators: 


Mr. A. G. Terry of Jackson, Ky., has been 
appointed _as our sole Sales Representative in your 
State. He will carry a full line of Denoyer-Geppert 
Maps, Charts, and a Globe for better teaching and 
learning of 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY UNITED STATES HISTORY 

BIOLOGY WORLD HISTORY 
HEALTH, HYGIENE, PHYSIOLOGY 


Mr. Terry is at your service. He will be at the K. E. A. meeting in 


Louisville with our exhibit. His first field work will be in eastern and central 
Kentucky. You can encourage him by inviting him to call with his material. 
Such a call we are sure will be mutually helpful. 


Write Mr. Terry, Jackson, Ky. Fill out, cut, and mail the coupon below. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 
Cuarts, GLOBES, MoDELs, SLIDES 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


A. G. TERRY 
Jackson, Ky. 
Please come to see us about 
visual teaching aids in history, geography, and health. 


Superintendent or Principal 
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UNIVERSITY GEo?ae Ge) OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 


April 2, 1936. 


Dear Friend: 


University headquarters during K. E. A. will be located in 
parlors A, B, and C, mezzanine floor, Brown Hotel. Won't you pay 
us a visit while you are in Louisville for the meeting? 


The University will maintain a registration service to help you 
locate and keep in touch with your friends. Representatives of the 
various colleges and departments will be there to meet and serve 
you. Of special interest is the information available concerning 
plans and program for the Summer Session. Ask abcuit it. 


You are invited to attend the University reception at 10 p. m. 
Thursday evening, April 16, in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown. 
An interesting program is being arranged, and members of the 
University staff will be present to greet alumni and friends. 


A cordial welcome awaits you at University headquarters dur- 
ing K. E. A. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fail uti, 


Frank L. McVey, 
President of the University. 
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A Summer School Amid 


Vacation Surroundings 


UNION COLLEGE announces its summer session to begin Monday, June 1, 
1936. There will be two terms of five weeks each, the first opening June Ist 
and the second July 8th. The curricular offerings include not only the regular 
courses of a College of Liberal Arts but also the subjects required by the De- 
partment of Education for certification of teachers. 


UNION COLLEGE is located in Barbourville, Kentucky, on the Cumberland 
River, surrounded by the Cumberland Mountains. It is within thirty-five miles 
of the corner stone of three states—Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. In 
the upper Cumberland Valley may be found the Dr. Thomas Walker State Park; 
the site of the first house in Kentucky; historic Cumberland Gap; scenic Cum- 
berland Falls; and Big Black Mountain, the highest point in Kentucky. 


UNION COLLEGE is accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 


The approximate cost for one summer term is $50. This includes tuition, board, 
and room. For further information, including schedule, write 


UNION COLLEGE, Barbourville, Kentucky 

















Edward Harlan Webster’s 


Equip Your New Building 
wictieiniine dame Good En 2 lish 
Through 
Practice 


Let us show you the latest designs in lockers, 
laboratory furniture, and school seating of 
all kinds. 





CALL AT OUR BOOTH 


at the K. E. A. Exhibit! Hall 


and 


VISIT OUR SHOW ROOM 


now at 311 West Main Street 
to 


see actual samples of the equipment in which 
you are interested. 


Central School Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
311-13 West Main Street 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 





This new series offers a dynamic method 
for developing ability in speaking and 
writing correct and effective English. 
Useful grammatical facts are concretely 
presented and immediately applied in 
abundant drill. There is thorough pro- 
vision for individualized, pupil self-help. 
The three books are for grades 7 to 9. 


Write for information 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








“Ours to Do or Die” 


"THE SCHOOLS of Kentucky have 

received good treatment at the hands 
of the legislature. The Governor of Ken- 
tucky kept his pledge to the people of the 
State. Based upon the current census 
schools will receive twelve dollars per capita 
for the next two years. This means that 
the public schools will receive three 
quarters of a million dollars more each year 
of the biennium than they have ever 
received before. The provision of five 
hundred thousand dollars for free textbooks 
enables us to carry on the free textbook 
program and creates the hope that eventu- 
ally we may extend it through the eight 
grades. 


The unquestioned support of education 
by the Governor and the generous attitude 
of the legislature toward schools place a 
responsibility upon the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and the State Department 
of Education which we cannot disown. 
They have done their part and have done 
it magnanimously. 


They have placed the final responsibility 
upon us. It is ours to give Kentucky the 
best schools she has ever had. It is ours 
to see that the taxpayers get the largest 
possible return for their money. That the 
children get the best possible instruction, 
that the free textbooks get the best possible 
care. After all the schools and the text- 
books are not free. They cost money, 
money earned by toiling men and women, 
money which in the form of taxes, meant 
deprivation, sacrifice, and sometimes suf- 
fering. 


When the Governor of a great state 
determines upon a course of action in 
support of public education and pursues 
that course to its final consummation in 
spite of opposition and in disregard for his 
personal interest, he has won a great 
victory, not only for education but for 
himself. But his palm of victory becomes 
our challenge to service. We must justify 
his faith and give to the legislature and the 
public a good accounting of our steward- 


ship. The children of Kentucky deserve 
the best of teachers and the best of teaching, 
We must give them no less. The five 
colleges of Kentucky designed for the 
training of teachers leave no excuse for an 
incompetent teacher. Education is a 
growing thing. No teacher can fail to grow 
and successfully teach. 


In order to meet our obligation we must 
recognize the fact that a carefully planned 
system is an indispensable ingredient of any 
social program developed under democratic 
control. Every school community and 
every school system in this State and this 
nation should organize for a planned long- 
time program of service. Such a procedure 
will require both intelligence and courage 
of a high order on the part of educational 
leadership. The masses of our people are 
“not sold” on the idea of long-time plan- 
ning. Yet this may be our only escape 
from the ultimate acceptance of the 
principle of the totalitarian state and the 
dictator. In a few countries the masses 
have acknowledged their incompetence to 
develop necessary mechanisms and controls 
for the social order. In these countries the 
dictator became inevitable. He is a sub- 
stitute for social intelligence widely diffused 
among the masses. It is squarely up to 
the teachers and other educational leaders 
of our Commonwealth to take a statesman- 
like view of their jobs. This is no task for 
the crooning sycophant who exhausts his 
questionable intelligence in the process of 
“keeping up his fences’ to secure his re- 
appointment. It is beyond the pale of the 
half-honest, half-educated, “half-baked”’ 
school politician who parades in the garb 
of a teacher to conceal the role of a 
charlatan. This is the business of states- 
men, and in that role, and that role alone, 
should we approach this colossal task. 

Unless we as educators do this of our own 
free will and accord the social order will do 
it for us. Some modern Hercules will turn 
the modern streams of Alpheus and Peneus 
through a twentieth century Augean stable 
and there will be a cleaning that will make 
the famed mythological fable pale into 
insignificance. 


of 8 
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HON. A. B. CHANDLER 


Governor of Kentucky, will address the general 
session of the K. E. A. on Thursday evening. 





State Affiliation with National 
Council Teachers of English 


By MARIAN WALSH, 


English Department, Halleck Hall High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


OVEMBER 1935 marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the National Council of Teachers of 

English in the United States. Its influence 
for the betterment of the teaching of our 
language has been steady and increasingly 
progressive. 

Within little more than a decade, the 
English Journal, official organ for the 
Council, has enlarged its scope in two 
directions. The Elementary English Review 
was launched for the aid of teachers of 
elementary English. The higher institu- 
tions of learning have profited by the 


College Edition of the Journal. Scholarly 


‘pieces of research in English problems have 


been released by special committees from 
time to time. ‘An Experience Curriculum 
in English’ presented at the last meeting in 
Indianapolis in November represents the 
best thought of the English Curriculum 
Committee over a period of five years. 
The English teachers in Kentucky have 
manifested great interest in the modern 
trends in their subject. They have con- 
stantly engaged in many activities of high 
caliber. With a pardonable pride in the 
literary heritage of the Commonwealth, 
teachers in our schools and colleges have 
achieved success in all phases of literary 
work. Authors of local and _ national 
reputation have become familiar personages 


(Continued on page 50) 





IF and AND 


Ir you can have 

A cheerful smile 

And gentle voice 

To add to what 

You may have learned 
You'll find that these 
Will help along 

In anything 

You try to do. 

And if you teach 

Or supervise 

The rule holds true, 
For old and young 
And great and small 
Without regard 

For what you do, 
Alike respond 

To kindly means 
And gentle ways. 
And if you learn 
These simple things 
Those whom you teach 
Will sooner learn 

The harder things 
And you may give 
Something to life 
That may mean more 
Than simple facts, 
And you may make 
A soul to grow 

As well as help 

A mind to know. W. P. K. 


1. This was discussed by Mr. F. J. Davis in the February 
issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Teachers as Citizens 


By T. D. MARTIN, 


Director of Membership National Education Association 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


plex problems with which teachers 

are confronted these days is that of 
being free, independent, respected citizens. 
On every hand one finds evidence which 
suggests that the public does not take us 
and our work very seriously and that it 
does not regard us as full-fledged citizens. 


er of the most challenging and com- 


During recent months, the Federal Ad- 
ministration in Washington has_ been 
pouring out cash in unprecedented quanti- 
ties for all sorts of civil, social, economic, 
and industrial projects but only the crumbs 
have gone to the schools. Commenting 
upon this situation and calling attention to 
the fact that the Government was spending 
enormous sums for paved roads and only a 
fraction of this amount for improving the 
educational facilities of the nation, a 
speaker recently remarked, ‘‘nations as well 
as human beings may die from hardening 
of the arteries!’ 


In the city of Washington, the appro- 
priations for the support of the schools are 
made by the Federal Congress. A peculiar 
“rider” was attached last spring to the bill 
appropriating money for the local schools to 
the effect that none of this money could be 
used for the payment of salaries of any 
individuals who, in any way, believed in 
or taught Communism. Apparently our 
national senators and representatives feared 
that the teachers of Washington are not to 
be trusted with the right of free speech 
guaranteed to every citizen by the Consti- 
tution. At the request of the Board of 
Education, the Corporation Council studied 
the bill and has ruled that in view of the 
“rider” the question of Communism may 
be discussed in classrooms, but the teacher 
must be very careful to give no evidence 
that he favors this particular nefarious 
philosophy! However, Senator King of 
Utah has registered a protest against the 
Corporation Council’s ruling and has 
declared that any teacher who allows the 
subject of Communism to be discussed in a 
classroom will be subject to punishment 


and will probably find himself without 
salary. 


During recent years, a peculiar epidemic 
has been abroad in our state legislatures, 
an epidemic of loyaltyoaths. Twenty-two 
states now require their teachers to take a 
special oath of loyalty to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Seven of 
these laws were passed this year. The 
motives which have prompted this legis- 
lation have been, without doubt, above 
reproach. Those who have sponsored it 
have doubtless believed that our repre- 
sentative democracy is the best possible 
form of government, but they have appar- 
ently been afraid to let it be exposed to the 
searching light of scholarly investigation or 
to the shocking experiences of scholastic 
criticism and free discussion. They have 
seemed to feel that teachers are not to be 
trusted with the freedom of ordinary 
citizens and have sought to insure their 
loyalty with a special oath. 


How does it happen that the Federal 
Government ignores us and our work almost 
entirely in the development of its plan for a 
new social order, and that so many state 
legislatures have felt called upon to pre- 
scribe special oaths designed to guarantee 
us as safe, sane citizens? Is it because of the 
humble beginnings of our profession? Not 
many generations ago teachers were often 
slaves. Even in the early colonial days of 
our country, teachers were not always held 
in high repute. In fact, if we may accept 
newspaper advertisements of those days as 
reflecting the conditions of the times, 
teachers were sometimes classed with hogs 
and potatoes as well as slaves. Here are a 
couple of specific illustrations: 


1. “The rector of the church at Annapolis, 
Maryland, reported in the late seventeenth century 
that upon the arrival of every ship ‘with either 
redemptioners or convicts’ schoolmasters were 

larly advertised for sale,’ just as were weavers, 
tailors, or those who followed other trades. He 
noted little difference, except that schoolmasters ‘do 
not usually fetch so good a price as the latter.’ ” 
(Knight, p. 350.) 
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2. “In the Ship Paca arrived at Baltimore in 
five weeks from Belfast and Cork, are imported and 
advertised for sale in the Maryland Journal various 
Irish commodities, among which are schoolmasters, 
beef, pork, and potatoes.” (Research Bulletin, Vol. 
6, No. 4, p. 213). 


Perhaps teaching and teachers are still 
handicapped by their social ancestry. 
Possibly some people have not yet dis- 
covered that teaching is well on its way to 
becoming a full-fledged profession and that 
teachers are no longer slaves but full- 
fledged citizens. 


On the other hand, it may be that the 
teaching profession is suffering either from 
sins of commission or sins of omission per- 
petrated by members of our own ranks. 
Occasionally members of our profession 
have brought us into disrepute, intention- 
ally or unwittingly, by radical and ridicu- 
lous statements. Some of our number are 
never happy unless they are in the lime- 
light or in the headlines, and they lie awake 
nights thinking up shocking things to say 
in order that they may get there. 

Another influence which operates to the 
disadvantage of our profession is the 
liberty which we take in criticizing and 
sometimes ridiculing, both in public and in 
private, our work and members of our 
group. The following statement recently 
appeared in the public press quoted from 
the annual report of a recognized educator: 


“The theory that schoolmasters should dictate 
governmental and social policies seems seldom to 
have been in high favor either in our own country 
or in other countries. 


“Statesmen as a rule have not come from the ranks of 
the professors. 


“Public confidence does not for long extend to 
those whose lives in the main have been spent in 
the make-believe world of the classroom. 


_ “This lack of confidence on the part of the public 
is clearly indicated in the popular attitude toward 
the current ‘Brain Trust.’ 


“Unfortunately, the public responds to certain 
qualities of leadership that have little to do with 
the educational equipment of the leaders. 


“For many years leaders of the people have come 
from professions and vocations other than that of the 
school teacher, and there is little reason to believe 
that a departure from such practice will ensue as a 
result of the somewhat frantic efforts of the edu- 
cational lawgivers to induce a change. 


“It is to be suspected that the public’s decision 
rests upon a distrust of the schoolmaster and a 
firmly held belief that he is not qualified to take 
leadership in governmental and social action.” 


Can you"imagine a lawyer or a physician 
holding up members of his profession to 
public scorn in this manner? Lawyers and 
doctors learned long ago that if they are to 
maintain the respect and the confidence of 
the public they must respect each other 
and the profession of which they are 
members. 

A few weeks ago I cut from a newspaper 
an article which told of the appointment, 
by the plumbers of America, of a man at a 
salary of $10,000 a year whose sole duty was 
to discourage the use, by the public press, 
of stories and jokes which lessened the 
prestige of plumbers! Frequently we 
teachers indulge in criticism and ridicule of 
our profession and of our associates, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that our jokes and 
“wise cracks” undermine the confidence of 
the public in us, and in our work. 


A further factor which has made the 
teaching profession less potent as a social 
force is our radical individualism. As a 
group, we have been exceedingly slow in 
recognizing the fact that organized effort 
is imperative if we are ever to attain the ob- 
jectives toward which we are working. Our 
enthusiastic faith in democracy has led us 
to focus our attention on the blessings of 
individual liberty, and we have failed to 
recognize the fact that individual liberty 
can only be secured and maintained 
through collective action. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
holding its annual convention recently at 
Atlantic City, issued the following signifi- 
cant statement: 


“The events of the past few years have demon- 
strated conclusively that organization is the one 
method by which wage earners and small-salaried 
workers can have the machinery for sustained self- 
progress, and that while legislation may provide 
opportunities for progress, group organization is the 
agency through which results are secured.” 


We come now to the question, “How can 
teachers become full-fledged citizens whose 
work, rights, and privileges will be respected 
by the public?” 

In the first place, we must have in our 
own hearts a deep sense of the vital impor- 
tance of the work in which we are engaged. 
Unless we respect ourselves and our work, 
the public will not. Someone has facetiously 
remarked that the trouble with teachers is 
that they are little people, teaching little 
children, little things, in a little red 
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school house! That is a slanderous cari- 
cature which every red-blooded teacher 
ought to resent. We must live it down by 
the way we conduct ourselves and by the 
way we do our work. 


In the second place, we must render more 
expert service. Teaching is no light task 
which can be done by any ‘“‘Tom, Dick, and 
Harry” who happens along looking for a 
job. It is a professional service which can 
be well done only by those who have 
— ability and special training for the 
work, 


In the third place, teachers must partici- 
pate actively in the everyday affairs of the 
community in which they live. One cannot 
teach good citizenship who does not 
practice it. There was a time when the 
teacher was expected to be a recluse, one 
set apart, who could not condescend to 
participate in the “hurly-burly” affairs of 
everyday life. But that day has passed. 
Our schools are expected to teach boys and 
girls how to live successfully in a practical 
world. They cannot do this effectively if 
the teachers are inexperienced theorists, 
ignorant of or indifferent to the practical 
problems of life. 


In some communities, the question of 
teachers participating in politics is a very 
live issue. Leaders differ in their opinions 
as to the extent to which teachers should 
participate in local political campaigns, 
but experience shows conclusively that in 
the past we teachers have too often been 
entirely too modest, too timid in our 
political activities. If we are to win the 
respect of the public and our full rights as 
citizens, we must take an active interest in 
local, state, and national issues. We must 
not only vote, but we must make ourselves 
felt as an organized force working for the 
interests of the children as well as for the 
welfare of our group. 


Of course, this is a dangerous doctrine 
which may lead to individual difficulties as 
well as professional embarrassments. How- 
ever, since we teachers are supposed to be 
more or less educated, we ought to use 
common sense and intelligent judgment. 
We must not forget that, while as free 
citizens in a democracy, we have all the 
rights and prerogatives of any citizen, the 
boards of education who hire us have also 
the right of free choice, and in many cases 
they will probably not hire as teachers indi- 


viduals who are notoriously non-conformist 
or who allow themselves to become con- 
spicuously entangled in local, factional 
fights. In our participation in political 
activities, we must be not only as wise as 
the proverbial serpent but much more 
discreet than the average citizen. 


In the fourth place, if we teachers are to 
win for ourselves full rights as respected and 
independent citizens we must organize our 
forces and stand together, united in strong 
local, state, and national professional 
associations. Leaders in industry learned 
long ago that organization gives greatly 
increased power and they organized trusts 
and holding companies. Leaders in com- 
merce learned long ago that co-operation 
gives increased strength so they organized 
hain stocres and chambers of commerce. 
Leaders in the field of manual labor learned 
long ago that collective action pays and we 
have the American Federation of Labor, 
a powerful force in modern life. Even the 
farmers have learned to read the signs of 
the times and through organized effort they 
have secured the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and have brought back 
prosperity to their ranks. Gradually we 
teachers are beginning to realize that Dr. 
James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was right, years ago, 
when he wrote: 


“In a democracy, the individual teacher, no 
matter how just his cause, is weak. He can make 
himself heard only through his group.” 


When one analyzes the situation fully, it 
becomes clearly evident that the lot of the 
teacher is far from easy. His ability and 
his work are not always held in high esteem. 
His duties require that he participate in the 
everyday activities of a practical world full 
of complex social, economic, political, and 
religious problems. He is by nature 
modest and his training tends to make him 
an individualist. It may seem absurd for 
one to believe that under these circum- 
stances, teachers can ever become full- 
fledged, respected, independent citizens, 
and that teaching may some day be recog- 
nized as one of the most important and 
most respected of the professions, but we 
are living in a day of modern miracles and 
if we work individually and collectively 
toward the realization of these goals our 
efforts will not be in vain. 
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Some Important Relationships of the 
High School Principal to His Staff 


By CHARLES C. GRAHAM, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


HE TRAINING of our boys and girls 
is, or should be, our chief concern in 
this changing time. We are com- 

manded to bring them up in the way that 
they should go in order to give them the 
opportunity of becoming good citizens. We 
endeavor to indoctrinate them with the 
principles which we think are fundamental 
through the home, the church, and the 
school. The school has felt the need of 
offering a wider and more intensive train- 
ing during the past few decades and it is 
endeavoring to be equal to the occasion. 


The early American school was small and 
ordinarily required one teacher to operate 
it. This school grew so rapidly that more 
teachers were needed. One of them became 
the principal-teacher and later the principal. 
The school board or trustees delegated to 
this individual certain specific duties which 
usually included general supervision. He 
would naturally be the best teacher in the 
system, hence his qualifications have usu- 
ally been a little better than that of his 
teachers. 

The high school principal is normally a 
graduate of a standard college with one 
year of additional study in a professional 
school.t His duties demand a thorough 
training and wide experience. The average 
principal has had 7.4 years of teaching 
experience and has been a principal of a 
high school for 5.4 years.2 His main duties 
may be divided into five classes, as instruc- 
tion in the smaller schools, administration, 
clerical duties, supervision, and professional 
load. In a certain sense, the peculiar 
relation of the principal to his teachers is 
the measure of his power and authority in 
the school. These measures are the abili- 
ties to: (1) encourage teamwork, (2) com- 
mand the loyalty of each member of his 
staff, (3) fix responsibility, and (4) give a 
full measure of credit for the success of 
each member of the faculty. 


1Eikenberry, D. H., ‘Status of High School Principals,” p. 8. 


Koos, L. V., “American Secondary School,’ p. 685. 


The selection of teachers should be the 
most important duty of the high school 
administrator. There is a growing tend- 
ency for the principal to have more power 
in the selection of his staff. E. E. Lewis 
said, “The person who works with the 
teachers should always be consulted before 
the selection is made.’ No administrator 
should be deprived of the right of passing 
judgment on the new teachers which he 
directs. Principals of the smaller schools 
especially are consulted too infrequently 
relative to the selection of their teachers. 

The principal of today is especially in- 
terested in the qualifications of his fac- 
ulty. The good teacher is a valuable asset 
to any school system, and he should be the 
best teacher obtainable. President Frank 
says, ‘The great teacher brings to his 
business accurate and wide knowledge, an 
informed technique, intelligence, energy, 
initiative, adaptability, common sense, 
high standards of personal character and 
professional achievement, singleness of 
purpose, sympathy, a rich social back- 
ground, and a convincing sincerity of 
personality.’ 

Mr. Colvin would have the high school 
teacher possess the following specific quali- 
ties: (1) instructional skill, (2) securing 
results, (3) stimulation of individuals, (4) 
intellectual capacity, and (5) ability to 
maintain discipline.‘ 

A teacher should be well qualified both 
academically and professionally. About 
95 per cent of the academic teachers have 
bachelor’s degrees and 11.5 per cent have 
master’s degrees in the North Central 
Association according to Mr. Koos.* Cali- 
fornia and many city school systems re- 
quire one year of graduate work for new 
appointees to the high school teaching staff. 


o— E. E., “‘Personal Problems in the Teaching Staff,”’ 
il 


p. . 
hoes Glenn, ‘“‘Some Works of a Great Teacher,” 7. D. K. 
17: 


‘Colvin, S. S., ‘An Introduction to High Sehool Teaching,”’ 
. 52. 


dD ° 
*Op. cit., p. 658. 
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The amount of professional training usually 
ranges from 10 to 24 hours. There is a 
general growing tendency to increase both 
the academic and professional qualifications 
of teachers. 


Many of the school systems are requiring 
their new teachers to have experience. One 
year is required in about 18 per cent of the 
school systems and two years in about 30 
per cent of the schools.? The inexperi- 
enced teacher must usually begin his teach- 
ing in the small school system where there 
is the greatest shortage of expert super- 
vision. The larger school systems should 
make it their policy to train consistently a 
small percentage of beginning teachers. 
About one-fifth of the newly appointed 
four-year or senior high school teachers 
have had no previous experience. 


The evidence would indicate that the 
principal is interested in the age of his newly 
appointed teachers, as about 10 per cent of 
the school systems have definite age regu- 
lations. The minimum age is 21.5 years 
and the maximum age is 37.8 years for 
the senior or four-year high school.® 


There is a tendency to exclude the 
married lady from the teaching staff. The 
National Survey of 1932 shows that 28 
per cent of the school systems require 
women to resign immediately in case of 
marriage. About one-third of the others 
drop them at the end of the year and the 
other two-thirds retain them indefinitely. 
Married women teachers are generally 
considered to be as competent as the single 
ones. I think that we should be guided by 
the following quotation: “Whether a 
specific teacher is more stable, more pro- 
fessional, or more efficient than another 
should be determined regardless of marital 
state.’’ 


The high school principal should en- 
deavor to maintain a rather equal number 
of men and women on his faculty. Women 
teachers will usually work for a lower salary 
than men, which has tended to cause some 
of the best young men to enter other fields 
of service. The alert principal will make 
provisions for a satisfactory number of men 
on his staff. He may appoint them to 
heads of departments, assistants, and 

‘National Survey of Secondary Education, Monogram No. 
12, p. 18. 

*Ibid., p. 21. 


*Cox and Longfitt, “ 
vision,” p. 257. 


High Schoo] Administration and Super- 
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other special duties in order to secure and 
retain them. There is the possibility of 
paying the men a greater salary to the 
extent of ten to fifteen per cent more than 
women for the same work in order to obtain 
the best men.” 


The making of the schedule is one of the 
most important tasks of the principal. A 
well planned schedule simplifies the assign- 
ment of teachers. The principal cannot 
assign more than six classes per day to a 
teacher due to regional associations. They 
suggest five as the maximum. Koos says 

that the average teaching load in the North 
Central Association is 5.4 periods per day.» 


The number of pupil recitations per 
teacher is about 125 a day. There is a 
tendency to assign teachers to groups 
of subjects which are closely related. 
Some preferable teaching combinations 
are science and mathematics, English and 
social science, and modern languages such 
as French, Latin, and Spanish." A teacher 
should be assigned to not more than two 
fields, but preferably to one. Depart- 
mentalizing the school of average size or 
larger will help to make this task possible. 
The assignment should be based upon the 
teacher’s special training, special interests, 
personal adaptation, and the teaching load." 
Teachers should be permitted and requested 
to teach their major and minor subjects. 


The principal should definitely plan his 
work so that he will have time to supervise. 
The experienced teachers will profit by it 
if the principal is a capable person with 
democratic ideals. The principal should 
not neglect his new teachers, especially the 
inexperienced ones. The supervisor’s goal 
is to develop the young teachers so that he 
will be able to evaluate his work in terms of 
pupil growth and so that he will be eager to 
improve himself. New teachers feel the 
need of definite assistance, and, therefore, 
the opportunity to direct their efforts and so 
to obtain the kind of classroom manage- 
ment desired by the principal is unique. 


The evaluation of teachers is possible to 
a fair degree of accuracy and should be 
done by the principal during his super- 


1°Cook, W. A., “High School Administration,” p. 127. 
110p. cit., p. 637. 
1tLigon, M. E, (et), 
pp. 15-19. 
18Foster, H. H., 


“Training of High School Teachers,” 


“High School Administration,” p. 97. 
1«Cadwallader, Dorothy, ‘‘How the Principal May Help the 
Young Teacher,"’ Childhood Education, 7:95. 
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visory work. The use of a systematic plan 
for marking the work of teachers is two- 
fold—the evaluation and the improvement 
of teaching. Foster says that an adequate 
teacher-marking plan improves the teach- 
ing in three ways—by giving anincentive for 
self-improvement, by guiding self-improve- 
ment, and by facilitating administrative 
assistance in improving.'* He also sug- 
gests the following procedure for rating 
teachers: (1) Notify the teacher in ad- 
vance of the basis for the rating and inform 
him of the rating which he receives; (2) 
the retention and promotion should be 
based upon this rating; (3) it must be ac- 
companied by supervision; (4) it must be 
done in the spirit of helpfulness; and (5) it 
must involve a maximum of self-criticism. 
There are a number of score cards for 
rating teachers, but the oldest and prob- 
ably the best known one was prepared by 
Boyce.* He lists the qualities to be 
measured under five general heads, as 
personal equipment, social and professional 
equipment, school management, technique 
of teaching, and results. 


The efficient principal is always inter- 
ested in the professional growth of his 
faculty, which he may encourage both 
within and outside of the school. By the 
latter method may be mentioned summer 
schools which are becoming more popular. 
The staff may be encouraged to attend by 
extra compensation or for promotion. Ex- 
tension courses are available, but they lack 
new associations. Teachers’ reading circles 
may be made profitable. Too, teachers 
should be encouraged to attend and partici- 
pate in educational meetings. 


I shall mention two improvements which 
the principal should encourage within the 
school. The first one is the teachers’ 
meetings, which are generally held monthly 
for one period after school. The principal 
may recognize a two-fold purpose of these 
meetings. One is strictly a business session 
of the staff sitting as a legislative body 
while the other one is devoted to the 
development of the professional spirit and 
advancement of the faculty through pro- 
fessional readings, discussions, and reports. 
The principal should have his school so 
organized that most of the rneetings will 
be given over entirely to this latter type 


16Op. cit., p. 86. 
‘¢Fourteenth Yearbook, Part II, p. 44. 


of procedure. The second professional 
improvement may be accomplished through 
the provision of a professional library for 
the staff. This may be aided by each 
member of the faculty contributing a few 
dollars to. a pool to be used to the best 
advantage for purchasing appropriate 
magazines and books. 


The principal should earnestly endeavor 
to retain the members of his efficient and 
professional growing staff. The National 
Survey, 1932, madea study of methods used 
in retaining teachers of high quality. They 
were ranked as follows: (1) Salary sche- 
dule, (2) retirement and pension provision, 
(3) tenure provisions, and (4) definite pro- 
motions. The principal will need the 
assistance of his board of education to put 
into operation the four mentioned pro- 
visions, but he may accomplish this goal 
by persistent effort. School administrators 
should always be cognizant of the fact that 
the pupils, for which the school is operated, 
must not be neglected in the securing of 
either principal or members of the teaching 
staff. 
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An Egyptian Play 


SIxTH GRADE, BELKNAP SCHOOL 


Irma Reasor, Teacher, Louisville, Ky. 


F CHILDREN’S interest in a piece of 
school work is any indication of the 
degree of success of that work, then 
without hesitation it is possible to label 
the following project a very successful unit. 
This play on Egypt was written by a 6B 
Class in the William R. Belknap School as 
an outgrowth of a social studies unit on the 
History of Civilization. Egypt, one of the 
earliest civilized countries, was studied 
intensively. In order to create interest, a 
picture study was held. Pictures showing 
all phases of Egyptian life were given the 
children. Lantern slides were also used to 
arouse interest. Naturally, questions arose. 
Children were curious to know more about 
the dress, food, homes, customs, climate, 
soil, methods of transportation and com- 
munication, means of livelihood, education, 
religion, and character of these people. 
Every question asked was listed on the 
blackboard. The children decided that the 
best way to get all the information was to 
plan to divide the class into groups, each 
group making itself responsible for one or 
more topics. A trip to the library was 
made to search for books on Egypt. 


Both reading and social studies periods 
were spent getting information from books 
on Egypt. Since these children happened 
to be a very superior group, they were able 
to read and comprehend an unusual amount 
of advanced material. 


Many activities were carried on in con- 
nection with this unit. In order to make 
his report to the class more interesting, each 
child planned an individual piece of work 
to accompany the report. Panel pictures 
showing all kinds of life in Egypt were made 
and put around the room, dolls were dressed 
in true Egyptian fashion, tablets showing 
hieroglyphics were made, a mummy case 
was made, a doll was wrapped as a mummy, 
and maps were drawn showing oases, the 
Assuan Dam, the Nile and its delta, desert 
land, and the important cities. One group 
wrote away for a sample of papyrus and the 


Egyptian art of making paper out of it. 
They later demonstrated this method to 
the class. 

At the conclusion of this unit, the chil- 
dren asked if they might write a play. 
Since time was an important factor, they 
decided to spend only one English period 
on the actual writing of it. A discussion 
followed as to what the plot and the 
material should include. After this was 
decided upon, the children again worked in 
groups. Each group was responsible for 
sketching out one act for the play. At the 
end of the period, the chairman of each 
group read his contribution to the class. 
Criticisms and corrections were given, and 
then the characters were chosen. Commit- 
tees for scenery and lantern slides were 
chosen, as both were needed. The next 
day, during the English period, the children 
acted out the play. Interest and enthusiasm 
ran high. They wanted to give it for 
another class. One group sat down immed- 
iately and wrote an invitation to the 5th 
grade class to visit them the following day. 
The play was given and enjoyed by all. 


ACT 1 
In An American School 


TEACHER: Children, Professor Ogles- 
bury has agreed to come and show us a 
mummy which he has brought from Egypt. 

CHILDREN: When is he coming? 

TEACHER: He said he would he here at 
ten o'clock. 

CHILDREN: 
now. 


It is one minute before ten 


(Professor walks in) 
PROFESSOR: Good morning, my dear 
children. Would you like to see a mummy 
today? 
CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 
PROFESSOR: Then you shall. 
John, come here.) 


(Calls— 
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(John and another man walk in with a 
mummy case.) 

Joun: Hereitis, sir. 

PROFESSOR: Thank you. (Turns to 
children.) Now here is the mummy case 
of ancient Egypt. See that queer writing 
on it. That is called hieroglyphics. Can 
you pronounce it? 

CHILDREN: (Long chorus) Hi-er-o-glyph- 
ics. 

PROFESSOR: Right! Now see on the 
top is different—oh—my—this top is 
moving. (Top of case slowly rises and 
mummy steps out dressed in wrappings— 
stretches arms mechanically.) 


Mummy: Good morning, boys and 
girls; how glad I am to be alive once more 
and to be able to speak to you. My! 
How different everything looks from five 
thousand years ago when I was put into 
that tomb! How clumsy I feel! I must 
take off this linen wrapping before I say 
another word. J amagreat Pharaoh. You 
call me King Tut. I am going away soon, 
but if you want to ask me any questions on 
Egypt, you may, but hurry up, I am going 
to leave before many a day. First I am 
going to take you on a tour to increase 
your knowledge of Egyptian lore; I am 
going to take you to Egypt, the land where 
most of the soil is sand. In that country 
I sat on my throne during those long days 
watching my tomb being built. Oh! What 
days those were! 


PROFESSOR: But—how did you come 
alive? 


Mummy: Be patient! Then one day I 
fell sick. I passed away that very night. 
I knew nothing for thousands of years 
until I felt myself being gently shaken. I 
looked up and there—wonder of wonders— 
was RA, most almighty of gods. He tried 
my soul and found it clean. Then he said, 
“Far away across the sea is a place of 
scholarship. Go there and show the 
students this wonderful land of Egypt.” 
So the day this being— 


(Teacher interrupts—‘Professor Ogles- 
bury, you mean.’’) 


Mummy: Well, Professor Oglesbury 
discovered me and brought me here. 
(Glances at the sun.) Now RA—the great 
sun god—tells me that we should leave. 
Would you like to go with me to that very 
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fascinating country of Egypt? Our first 


stop will be Alexandria. 
PROFESSOR: But how do we go? 


Mummy: Oh! You shall see. (Takes 
from case a carpet.) This carpet that the 
most holy RA gave me will take us there. 
Everybody on! Away we go! Even now 
we see the outline of Alexandria—the sea- 
port of Egypt. At last—here we are in 
this most wonderful city. 


ACT II 
(Everybody steps off the carpet) 


Mummy: Follow me, my friends, and I 
shall show you Alexandria, the chief sea- 
port of Egypt. 

CHILDREN: 
carrying? 

Mummy: They are carrying sugar and 
cotton to the wharf. This is being shipped 
to England. In England, it is too cold 
and too crowded to grow cotton. England 
gets first choice of all raw materials. 
Egypt has some of the best cotton and 
sugar cane in the world. 

CHILDREN: How does she ship it? 

Mummy: In ocean liners through the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Strait of 
Gibraltar, up the Atlantic Coast, and on to 
England. 

CHILDREN: Why does England get first 
choice? 

Mummy: England owns Egypt, but 
Egypt wants her independence. England 
will not give it to her because she has put 
many railroads in Egypt, and also one 
parallel with the Nile down to Khartum 
andthe Assuan Dam. Ofcourse, she wants 
to be repaid for all this. 

CHILDREN: What is the Assuan Dam 
for? 

Mummy: It is used to carry the flood 
waters down the Nile. 

CHILDREN: I have heard children talk 
about the delta of the Nile. What is that? 

Mummy: That is formed by the over- 
flow of the Nile and causes a deposit of 
fertile soil. 

CHILDREN: 
to Egypt? 

Mummy: Yes, because it gives Egypt soil 
fertile enough to plant her crops. Now we 


What are those donkeys 


Is the delta very beneficial 
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must be off to Cairo. 
many things of interest. 
ACT III 
A Store on the Streets of Cairo 
SCENE 1. 
Customer walks in pointing to a jug. 

_ Customer: I will give you $2.00 for that 
jug. 

MERCHANT: 
worth $5.00. 


Customer: Iwill notpaymorethan$2.05. 


There you will find 


No! (Stamping foot). It is 


MERCHANT: (Shaking fist) $4.95 is the 
least that I will sell it for. 

CusToMER: I refuse—$2.15. 

MERCHANT: No—$4.00. 

CusTOMER: $3.05! 

MERCHANT: Sold! (Shaking hands). 


Now let us go out and get the customary 
cup of tea. 

First Cuitp: What does he mean by 
“customary” cup of tea? 

Mummy: That is one of the customs 
peculiar to Egypt. After any deal has 
been made the merchant always treats the 
customer to a cup of tea. 

SECOND CHILD: I do not see how the 
merchant can afford to do that. 

Mummy: He really can’t, but he is so 
happy whenever he can make a sale that he 
invites the customer to have tea with him. 


SCENE 2. 
Muezzin: (Softly praying—people bow- 
ing) 
CuItp: What are those people doing? 


Mummy: Quiet—just a minute my 
friends—this is one of the five sacred parts 
of the day. 

Cuitp: What do you mean? 

Mummy: Five times each day the 
Muezzin who stands on the minaret of the 
mosque calls the people to prayer. 


Cuitp: What does he say? 

Mummy: Listen and you shall hear his 
prayer. 

MueEzzin: (Says prayer). 


CHILD: Why do they all face that way? 

Mummy: They are all facing Mecca— 
their holy city. 

Cuitp: What religion are the people? 


Mummy: They are Mohammedans and 
their god is Allah. 
CuILD: How interesting! I’m surely 


glad we don’t have to stop our school work 
five times each day to pray. 
CuILp: The Egyptians 
people, aren’t they? 
CuiLtp: Oh! Look, what is that girl 
doing in that mosque? Isshe sick? 
Mummy: She still believes in one of the 
ancient superstitions of Egypt. In olden 
days, whenever a person suffered from 
indigestion, she went to the mosque, 
knelt down, put the juice of a lemon on the 
wall; and then licked it until her tongue 
bled. 
Cuitp: How funny—we know that 
doesn’t really cure indigestion. 


are religious 


Mummy: Yes—but the Egyptians think 
it does. 
CuILp: Look at all the women coming; 


why are they dressed so funny? 

Mummy: The women do not want the 
men to see their faces, so they wear long 
veils down to their waists. 

CuiLp: Aren't there some other different 
customs of Egypt? What is that man 
doing over there? 


Mummy: Why, he is making paper out 
of papyrus. 
CHILD: What is papyrus? 


Mummy: It is very thin wood—as you 
see. Now they soak it and let it dry. 
Then they make their paper. This is a 
very important occupation in Egypt. 

CuILp: I surely have learned a lot of 
interesting things about Egypt. I wish 
we could stay longer. 

Mummy: I’m afraid that is impossible. 
We'll have to leave now and journey to the 
desert. 

CHILD: 
a camel, 


Oh goody 





now we'll get to see 


ACT IV 
SCENE 1. 

Mummy: Well, here we are, my little 
friends. In the background you see one 
of the pyramids. 

CuILp: What are the pyramids for and 
how long did it take to build them? 

Mummy: It was an old burial custom 
among the ancient Egyptians. When a 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Music Instruction 


By MArGERY L. SETTLE, 
Calhoun High School 


XTRA-CURRICULAR activities in 
E some form are found in almost every 

school, for their importance to the 
pupils is generally recognized. In the 
beginning these activities were wholly 
student projects, and they were merely 
tolerated by teachers, but at the present 
time they are sponsored by the schools for 
the benefit of the pupils. 


Foster! says, in writing of extra-curricular 
activities: 

Extra-curricular activities are found to offer the 
schools their best opportunity to help students do 
certain desirable things they are going to do anyway 
as they take their places as members of social units, 
and to exercise those qualities of citizenship which 
are fundamental to society. 


The senior high schools took the lead in 
the extra-curricular movement, but soon the 
junior high schools adopted the idea. Now 
many of the exercises of the elementary 
schools may be classed as extra-curricular 
so that the term really applies to activities 
in all three types of schools. 


Foster? in discussing this states: 


They have gained recognition among educators 
as a vital part of every program intended to train 
our boys and our girls to take their places in the 
democracy of the world. 


Music in the larger schools is definitely 
a part of the regular course of study, but in 
the smaller schools it is not a course given 
for credit. The music training for the 
pupils of the smaller schools in Kentucky 
must be largely extra-curricular in nature. 
The economic status of many of the schools 
does not permit the employment of a full- 
time music teacher. The regular teachers 
of these schools cannot give satisfactory 
training in music to the pupils for two 
reasons: (1) Often they do not possess 
the necessary training needed to teach it, 
and (2) they usually have a full program of 
work without additional duties. So if the 
pupils in small schools are to receive music 


1Charles R. Foster, “‘Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
High School,” p. 7. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va., 1925. 
tIbid., p. 1. 


instruction, it must be in the form of extra- 
curricular activities. 


In a discussion of the needs of music 
teaching in schools, McKowné says: 


Everyone likes music. However tastes may 
differ as to the kind of music preferred, music in 
general has a universal appeal. Everyone through- 
out his life time will hear a great deal of music. 
Consequently, it is clear that the school has an 
obligation in helping to form musical tastes. 


Calhoun School is a unit of the McLean 
County system of schools, and is located in 
a small town of about five hundred popula- 
tion. The elementary school enrollment is 
usually about 150 pupils, and the secondary 
enrollment is about 125 pupils. For the 
past few years, four teachers have been 
employed each year in the elementary 
school, and five in the secondary school, 
including the school principal. 


In September, 1931, the faculty of the 
school, after a discussion of the status of 
music in the school, decided that something 
definite should be done to bring music 
training to the pupils. 

The results of this decision are made the 
subject of this discussion, because it is 
believed that the plan formulated is a 
feasible one for many smali schools. 


In the past years there had been some 
music teaching in the Calhoun School with 
varied results, but at this time there was 
no plan for music teaching in any form. 


The faculty decided that for the next 
two years one of the main objectives of the 
school would be to put into operation a 
worthwhile program of music teaching. 
There was living in the community a 
splendid middle-aged married lady, who 
was able to teach both vocal and instru- 
mental music, as well as public school 
music. There were no funds to pay for her 
teaching, but after a series of conferences, 
it was agreed that she would devote two 
days a week to teaching music in the 
school. In return for this service, she was 
allowed to give private music lessons to any 


*Harry C. McKown, “Extra-Curricular Activities,”’ p. 138 . 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1930. 
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pupils who wished to take them, and she 
was to receive the proceeds from two public 
programs for which admission was to be 
charged. 

It was agreed that the aim of this music 
teaching should be to teach an under- 
standing and an appreciation of music both 
to the student who is a producer of music 
and to the one who is not; consequently 
this included training for all the pupils. 


The teacher of music, all the other 
teachers in the school, and many of the 
pupils worked faithfully on the music pro- 
gram during the first year, and the results 
of their labor justified the continuance of 
the music activities for the next school 
year, 1932-33. 

Some of the accomplishments in music 
during this year will be noted. By this 
time so much talent in music had been dis- 
covered and developed that it was neces- 
sary for the teacher to spend five days a 
week at school to give private lessons, and 
to direct the music program of the school. 

During this year the teacher devoted one 
afternoon each week to teaching public 
school music in the elementary school, and 
with the teachers of each grade, under her 
direction, teaching music each day, much 
was accomplished. The teacher said, at the 
end of two years of this instruction, that 
practically every child in the elementary 
school could read music up to the standard 
for his grade. 

Some of the musical organizations 
developed in the elementary school were: 
A toy orchestra, a Hawaiian group, and a 
girls’ chorus from the 7th and 8th grades. 

It is the plan of the school for the various 
grades to rotate in giving assembly pro- 
grams, and evidence of the music training 
in the elementary school was especially 
noticeable in the programs which the 
various grades presented. 

In the secondary school, an activity 
period each day is set apart for extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and this was used almost 
every day for music instruction for some 
group. Among the musical organizations 
perfected in this part of the school were: 
A mixed chorus, a girls’ chorus, a mixed 
quartet, a male quartet, and a guitar trio. 
Fully Sfty per cent of the pupils of the 
secondary school took part in some one 
musical organization, and it is believed 
that many of the other half of the pupils 
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developed a better appreciation for good 
music because of these organizations. 


The choruses sang for the school pro- 
grams, furnished assembly programs for 
the three other high schools in the county 
and provided music for the school com- 
mencement. 


The mixed quartet, in addition to clas- 
sical numbers, learned some novelty num- 
bers, and their services were in demand for 
public programs. They made a tour of 
most of the rural schools in the Calhoun 
Educational Division, and gave short 
musical programs in these schools. 

A male quartet was organized at the 
request of the boys in school, and it proved 
to be the favorite organization of the 
school. 


The boys who composed the guitar trio 
learned to play fairly well after only one 
year’s practice, as a result of their faithful 
work. They also played for several of the 
rural schools of the county. 


Out of pupils from the entire school an 
orchestra was organized. At first it was 
composed largely of the teachers who were 
able to play the various instruments, but 
by the end of the second year it was com- 
posed almost entirely of the pupils. Among 
the fifteen members of the orchestra was 
a nine-year-old boy who played the bass 
violin, standing on a stool to reach his 
instrument. This group played for all 
school programs, and furnished music for 
several local dinners, parties, and public 
entertainments. 


During this second year the musical 
organizations gave two public programs. 
The first one was a varied entertainment, 
consisting of vocal and instrumental solos, 
of choruses, quartets, and duets. The 
numbers given included both classical and 
semi-classical selections. The second pro- 
gram was the operetta ‘‘Folderol,’’ in the 
production of which about forty students 
took part. One of the high school teachers 
assisted the music teacher in presenting 
these programs. 


The senior class of 1933 gave a musical 
play for the class-night exercises. Because 
of the training the pupils had received in 
music during the past two years, they were 
able to do most of the work of producing 
this play without the assistance of a faculty 
member. 
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The school entered the mixed chorus, 
the girls’ chorus, and the mixed quartet in 
the District Music Contest held at Owens- 
boro on March 30, 1934. The mixed 
chorus sang ‘Bendemeer’s Stream-Irish 
Pitcher,” the girls’ chorus sang a Polish 
Folk Song, called ‘Star Lullaby,” and the 
quartet sang “‘Schubert’s Serenade.” The 
pupils were very much pleased with the 
ratings received for their performances. 


It is believed that these musical organi- 
zations to a large extent set the standards 
of music appreciation for the school, and to 
some extent for the patrons of the school. 


Some of the apparent values of this 
music training in the school were: 


1. It located and developed the musical 
talent of the pupils. 


2. It had a cultural influence on the 
boys and the girls. 


3. It afforded the pupils much pleasure. 


4. It may lead to the development of 
avocations for many of the pupils, and to 
vocations for a few of them. 


5. It was a very effective way to de- 
velop the right kind of school spirit. 


6. It helped to keep some pupils in 
school who otherwise would have left 
school. 


Some factors in the success of this program 
were: 


1. A well trained music teacher who 
was willing to work for the benefit of the 
boys and girls. 


2. The co-operation and assistance of 
the entire faculty were most influential 
factors in the success of the project. 


3. A group of pupils who entered whole- 
heartedly into the activities of the program. 


4. The appreciation of this plan of 
music instruction by many of the citizens 
of the community. 
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From the Viewpoint of Recent 
Developments in Europe, What 
Is Likely to Be the Future in 
American Education? 


JN the closing address of the conference 

Dr. Preston Slosson, associate professor 
of history at the University of Michigan, 
referred to the striking educational develop- 
ments in Russia, Germany, and Italy, and 
discussed the influence of education in 
shaping the minds of the people. Educa- 
tion that is mere indoctrination, he said, is 
evil in proportion to its intensity; indoctri- 
nation breeds intolerance, and should be 
avoided. 

Systems of free education have mutual 
influences, and tend toward each other. 
England has brought us innovations that 
include comprehensive examinations, tu- 
torials plans, honors courses, and independ- 
ent special study; the United States led in 
the introduction of coeducation in all 
departments; the lecture system developed 
in Germany and in the United States; and 
seminar methods emanated from Germany. 


American education has a tendency to 
lag. Before the War we had no foreign 
policy in education, the teaching of foreign 
languages was perfunctory, and we had no 
conception of the rivalry between the 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe. 
The War brought a reaction and we realized 
that Europe is a political volcano. Tariffs, 
defaults in war debts, markets, and depres- 
sions make us aware that European prob- 
lems are our problems. 


Europe can no longer carry the burden 
of research. Before the War we were a 
debtor nation so far as research was con- 
cerned, but Europe is now an impover- 
ished continent and we must carry our 
own burden of pure and applied research. 
Adjustments have already proceeded to the 
point where American graduate schools 
are the peers of European institutions in 
their research contributions.—School of 
Education Bulletin, University of Michigan. 








N.E. A. Committee Recommends the 
Election of Directors at Large 


UN DER the present charter of the Na- 
tional Education Association the board 
of directors is composed of one repre- 
sentative of each state together with a 
number of ex officio delegates. The amend- 
ments to the charter passed in Washington 
in 1934, when approved by Congress, will 
remove all of these ex officio members. No 
provision has been made yet by which the 
association may retain for itself or its board 
of directors the valuable experience of any 
of its former presidents. The committee 
on reorganization proposes that the board 
of directors shall consist of one representa- 
tive from each state, and of seven members 
elected at large by the Representative 
Assembly by the method of proportional 
representation. By this method all sections 
of opinion within the Representative 
Assembly may have their expression, irre- 
spective of state boundary lines, in select- 
ing from the association’s leaders (including 
former presidents) those whom they most 
desire to have continued in its policy- 
making body. 

Dr. George H. Hallett, secretary of the 
Proportional Representation League, has 
prepared the following article explaining 
the Hare System of Preferential Voting. 
Doctor Hallett is an international authority 
on the use of this system in both public and 
private elections. 


* * * * *€* * * 


Proportional Representation 


Proportional representation is a system 
of election by which a policy-making body 
(council or committee or board), is elected 
which is truly representative of the voters. 
It is used for many public and private 
elections in various parts of the world. In 
its best form, it is used for city council 
elections in Cincinnati, Toledo, and Wheel- 
ing; for legislative elections in parts of 
Alberta and Manitoba; for university 
members of the British House of Commons, 
and for all public elections in the Irish Free 
State. It has just been adopted for county 
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council elections in the county which in- 
cludes Cleveland and will probably be 
voted on next fall in New York City. 
Among the private organizations which use 
it are the Pennsylvania and Michigan 
State Education associations, the former 
since 1920. 


The central purpose of this method is to 
give each like-minded group of voters the 
same share of members that it has of the 
votes cast. For example, let us assume 
that in a certain city the voters divide on 
partisan lines and about three-sevenths of 
the voters are Democrats, two-sevenths are 
Republicans, one-seventh are Socialists, 
and one-seventh support an Independent 
slate. Let us assume that in this city they 
desire to elect a council of seven members. 
By the method of proportional representa- 
tion three of the seven would be Democrats, 
two Republicans, one a Socialist, and 
one an Independent. 


Under the usual method of election at 
large, which is the one almost always used 
in private elections, the elected council 
would consist of seven Democrats. The 
voters would have seven votes each and 
the Democrats could therefore give each 
of seven candidates more votes than any of 
the other parties could give to any one. 


Proportional representation, by limiting 
each voter to a single vote and providing 
the means for making that vote effective, 
gives each group of opinion or association 
no more and no less than its rightful share. 
In the long experience with it in the elec- 
tions of committees and National Educa- 
tion Association delegates by the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, for 
example, it has always prevented the large 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh groups from 
submerging the rest of the state and at the 
same time has assured each of these large 
groups its fair share no matter how badly 
split up its votes might be through an 
excess of candidates. This is just what 
every fair-minded member desired. 


The method by which proportional 
representation accomplishes this is simple 
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enough for the voter and not unduly complex 
for those who count the votes. The names 
of the candidates may be arranged on the 
ballot either in alphabetical order or accord- 
ing to drawings by lot. The voter puts a 
Number 1 beside his first choice, Number 2 
beside his second choice, and so on in 
accordance with his preference for as many 
or as few choices as he wants to mark. At 
this point the reader is cautioned not to 
confuse this method with the defective 
Bucklin system of preferential voting 
recently abandoned in Denver and formerly 
used rather widely, under which a voter’s 
second choice may sometimes be used to 
help defeat his first. In proportional 
representation no ballot counts for a second 
choice unless it is found that it cannot 
possibly help elect the first. The idea of 
the successive choices is the same as the 
practice we all follow in selecting a doctor, 
for example. If the family physician is 
away on vacation, we are free to try for a 
second choice doctor. If the second 
choice is out on a case, we try for a third 
choice, and so on until some satisfactory 
doctor is secured. Proportional repre- 
sentation gives the same right of alternative 
choices in selecting a representative and so 
makes it possible for a much higher per- 
centage to get representatives than would 
otherwise be possible. In every one of the 
six elections of the Cincinnati city council 
so far held by this method ninety per cent 
of those who cast valid ballots helped elect 
candidates for whom they voted. 


The principles of the counting plan may 
be readily understood by returning to our 
fictitious example of the election of a council 
of seven. If the voters happened to 
divide themselves into seven equal groups, 
each giving all of its first choices to a differ- 
ent candidate, the seven candidates thus 
favored would be elected by the equal 
groups of first choices and the second and 
later choices would not have to be looked 
at, at all. Each of the candidates elected 
would represent an equal constituency of 
voters who wanted him above all others to 
represent them. 


But of course the voters never do divide 
themselves equally into seven first choice 
groups. One or two will have more than 
enough first choices and most of the candi- 
dates will have less. The proportional repre- 
sentation rules nevertheless discover seven 
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approximately equal groups, each of which 
is unanimous in wanting to be represented 
by a particular candidate under the circum- 
stances. The rules transfer the extra 
ballots of the most popular candidates who 
do not need them to the candidates marked 
as next choice by the voters who cast them 
and then going to the other end of the line 
transfer the ballots of the least popular 
candidates in the same way so that they 
will not be wasted on candidates with no 
chance of election. As the lowest candidates 
are dropped one by one, most of the 
ballots finally come to rest in seven approxi- 
mately equal groups electing seven repre- 
sentative candidates and nearly every 
voter helps to elect some candidate of his 
choice. 


In our illustration the Democratic votes 
would pile up on the three most popular 
and representative Democrats, the Re- 
publican votes on the two most representa- 
tive Republicans, the Socialist votes and 
the Independent votes on the one most 
popular Socialist and Independent. This 
would happen regardless of how each group 
scattered or concentrated its votes to start 
with. Of course the scheme would work 
in choosing a representative set of trusted 
individuals whether there are well-defined 
Parties or not. 


In public elections this method has 
proved the most effective cure for the usual 
near-monopoly of representation by the 
best organized political machines. In volun- 
tary associations it has proven itself to be 
very satisfactory in all cases where a 
broadly representative policy-making com- 
mittee or board is desired. 


In the selection of a single officer the 
same plan can be used to prevent a mere 
plurality from electing at the expense of a 
divided majority. If no one has a clear 
majority of the first choices, the lowest 
candidates are dropped one at a time and 
their ballots transferred to next choices 
until one candidate is shown to be the choice 
of areal majority over his nearest opponent. 
In this special application the plan is called 
the “‘Hare system of majority preferential 
voting,’’ or ‘‘the alternative vote.” 


GrEorGE H. HALLETT, Jr., 


Associate Secretary National 
Municipal League 





Where Extra-Curricular Activities 
Are Really Educative 


By Harry C. McKown, 
Editor of School Activities 


At present the elementary school is a most ad- 
vantageous setting for providing educative extra- 
curricular activities and keeping them educative 


HE elementary school probably offers 
not only as many, but better, oppor- 
tunities for the development of really 
educative extra-curricular activities than 
does the high school. The reasons are not 
difficult to locate. In the first place, the 
elementary school has not gone ‘show 
crazy,’’ and, in the second place, it is not 
plagued with another type of educational 
insanity—interscholastic competition—both 
of which have seriously restricted the 
educational effectiveness of activities in 
the high school. 

With the exception of the homeroom, all 
of the extra-curricular activities of the high’ 
school came from the college. In collegiate 
circles there has always been a consider- 
able emphasis upon public shows—athletics, 
forensics, dramatics, music, pageantry, 
commencement activities, etc. When the 
“‘people’s college” came along it swallowed 
this college program, bait, hook, sinker, 
line, pole, fisherman, and bank. Moreover, 
it even went the college one better in many 
ways, 

The public school administrator early 
recognized the opportunities offered by the 
various activities for interesting his com- 
munity in its school, and so he took the bull 
by the tail, capitalized these possibilities, 
and began to supply “Roman Holidays”’ 
for his fellow townsmen. Soon, naturally 
enough, these patrons came to demand 
bigger and better shows. And as a servant 
of the people he had to provide them. 

Closely related, and indeed a part of this 
show craze, is interscholastic competition 
of all types, both curricular and extra- 
curricular. This development was and 
often still is, assisted very materially by 


several kinds of commercial and ‘‘educa- 
tional’’ organizations and institutions, as 
well as by professional educators them- 
selves. 


The weaknesses of such competitions are 
well known, but a brief summary of a few 
of the most important of them is necessary 
for the following discussion. Such compe- 
titions are weak because, (1) too few stu- 
dents participate; (2) those who need the 
claimed benefits most do not receive them, 
because they are not “good enough”’ to 
Participate; (3) those who do benefit are, 
relatively, those who do not need the 
claimed benefits; (4) they represent highly 
specialized activity; (5) they cause the 
development of unsocial attitudes and 
feelings, and (6) they encourage the 
development among students, teachers, and 
citizens, of a warped and unjustifiable 
conception of their real objectives. 


These dangers are not peculiar to a 
program of interscholastic athletics, foren- 
sics, Or music; they are just as certain to 
crop out in curricular contests. For five 
years the writer was chairman of the 
‘Academic Contest Committee,” of a 
large university. The fifth and last year 
of this contest more than 1,300 high school 
students competed for the gewgaws— 
ribbons, medals, and cup. Just about 
every evil that has been credited to inter- 
scholastic athletics cropped out—entering 
ineligibles; theft of examination questions; 
excusing students from regular classes in 
order to coach them for the events; sending 
students to summer schools for the same 
purpose; unsportsmanlike conduct on the 
part of students, teachers, and administra- 
tors; and, to cap the climax, the usual 
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asinine boasting by the superintendent 
whose school won the cup, about the 
“success of my educational system.” 
Moreover, every one of the weaknesses 
indicated in the above paragraph was 
equally noticeable in this event. 


It is only fair to state that increasingly 
more intelligent attempts are being made to 
strengthen the weak spots of interscholastic 
competition, but there is still much—very, 
very, much—to be done if these events are 
to deserve the support of the clear-minded 
educator or average citizen. 

The writer would be the last to affirm 
that these competitions, as at present 
conducted, do not have some educational 
values, but he would like to be counted 
among those most skeptical of their general 
ultimate benefits. 


It is probably true that the average 
serious-minded school administrator recog- 
nizes that there are more weaknesses than 
strengths in these show-competition trends, 
but what can he do? The bull has grown 
to such proportions that he cannot safely 
let go of the tail, even if he desires to do so. 
His athletic teams, music organizations, 
debaters, and declaimers must win, and his 
music and dramatic programs, and his 
school publications must be first, last, and 
all the time, of sufficient quality to merit 
attendance by fee-paying patrons, to rate 
“All American,’ or in other ways win 
coveted attention. Such ‘‘successes’’ are 
necessary in order that the extra-curricular 
program may be financed. Often, too, the 
administrator’s hold on his position is 
determined by them. How many are the 
teachers, coaches, and administrators who 
have won and lost their positions because 
of the success or failure of their entries in 
this show-competition business! 


All of which brings us easily and naturally 
to the elementary school setting. This 
school does not go in very strongly for 
public spectacles because obviously the 
neighboring high school has “stolen the 
show.” High school students are older 
and more proficient and hence better able 
to stage an attractive performance than are 
the pupils of the elementary school. Fur- 
ther, the high school’s traditions and rival- 
ries are more firmly established. So the 
elementary school must be content with the 
staging of a few dramatic, music, and 
athletic exhibitions. 


zs 


This means, of course, that where the 
high school must by the very nature of the 
case put on a show that tickles its patrons, 
the elementary school with no such motive 
can design, organize, and administer activi- 
ties for those who need the benefits. In 
the second place, there are relatively few 
interscholastic competitions in the elemen- 
tary school field, and there is consequently 
no necessity for the development of star 
performers only. In short, the elementary 
school is at the point where the high school 
was before it started its orgy of spectacles 
and contests. It can profit by the experi- 
ence of the high school. At present it is a 
most advantageous setting for providing 
educative extra-curricular activities and 
keeping them educative. 

The elementary school can have, and 
many of them do have, about the same 
array of activities as is found in the 
secondary school. A brief description of 
five activities will illustrate the possibilities. 

HomME Room. The home-room setting, 
developed in the high school, has always 
existed in the elementary school, not only 
in the multi-room building but even in the 
smallest unit—the one-room rural school. 
Because, (1) elementary pupils are younger 
and consequently more dependent upon 
adults for guidance; (2) there is little 
departmentalization in this school and 
hence the pupil has usually only one regular 
teacher; and (3) because the lack of highly 
specialized guidance, and particularly voca- 
tional guidance, the elementary school 
teacher is in a most admirable position to 
do effective personal guidance. 

STUDENT CoUNCIL. It is as possible for 
the elementary school to have a student 
council or cabinet, with all of the usual 
officers and committees—housekeeping, 
welfare, program, safety, thrift, courtesy, 
inspections, etc.—as it is for the high school 
to have this type of organization. Further, 
this council can promote campaigns, drives, 
competitions, etc., just as effectively as the 
high school council can promote them. 
Even in the one-room school such a pro- 
gram of pupil participation is as possible 
and as profitable as it is in the larger 
elementary school. 

CLuss. The main purposes of school 
clubs are to discover, widen, and deepen 
pupil interests. Elementary school pupils 


(Continued on page 44) 





K. E. A Convention Speakers 


April 15-18, 1936 








HON. PAT NEFF 
Former Governor of Texas and now President of 
Baylor University, will deliver the opening address 
of K. E. A. convention on Wednesday evening, 
April 15th. 








HON. GERALD P. NYE 
United States Senator from North Dakota, who has 
achieved distinction because of his activities in con- 
nection with the munitions investigation, will speak 
before the general session on Friday evening. 


DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 
Nationally known lecturer, will appear on the 
general program on Thursday evening and will 

also speak at sectional meetings. 








DR. HAROLD RUGG 
Columbia University, New York, will speak before 
the general session of the K. E. A. on Thursday 
morning. 











General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth & Kentucky Streets, Louisville 


April 15-18, 1936 


Wednesday Evening 
April 15, 1936 


8:00—Music: Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College Glee Club. 


8:30—InvocaTion: Dr. A. C. Johnson. 
8:35—ADDRESS: 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
for Values.” 


Thursday Morning 

April 16, 1936 les 
Morehead Foster Choral Club,’ 
Porter? H. 


9:00—MusIic: 


9:15—PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: Mr. 
Hopkins, Somerset, Kentucky. 


9:30—AppreEss: Hon. Harry W. Peters, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. e; 


9:50—PuysicaL EpucaTion ProcraM—Dire cted ‘ 


by H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools. 
10:30—ApprEss: Miss Agnes Samuelson, President 
of National Education Association—‘‘Educa- 
tion Moving Forward.” 
11:00—-Appress: Dr. Harold Rugg, Columbia 
University, New York—‘‘Education in a 
Changing Democracy.” 


11:45—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Thursday Afternoon 
April 16, 1936 
1:30—Oral Finals of the Courier-Journal State 


Spelling Bee: W. M. Wesley, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Harlan, Kentucky, presiding. 


Hon. Pat M. Neff, President. 
“‘Search’ 


Thursday Evening 
April 16, 1936 
8:00—Music: University of Kentucky Men’s 
Glee Club, University of Kentucky Women’s 
Glee Club. 
8:30—INvocaTion: Dr. W.N. Briney. 


8:35—ApprEss: Dr. Sigmund Spaeth of New 
York—-“ Music for Everybody.” 


9:25—AppreEss: Hon. A. B. Chandler, Governor of 
Kentucky. 


Friday Morning 

April 17, 1936 

Buffalo Club Chorus. 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill. 


9:00—Music: 

9:15—ADDREss: 

10:00—Discussion: Contest Winners. 

10:30—AppreEss: Sidney Hall, State Superintendent 
of Schools, Richmond, Virginia—‘‘Broader 
Horizons in Education for a Changing 
Democracy.” 

11:20—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

11:25—ADDREss: William McAndrew, Editor, 


School and Society, New York—‘‘The Re- 
searchers Are with Us.” 


Friday Evening 

April 17, 1936 
8:00—Music: 
8:20—InvocaTIon: Dr. John R. Sampey. 


8:25—-ApprEss: Hon. Gerald P. Nye, United 
State Senator, North Dakota. 
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Sectional Programs 


Department of Secondary Education 
First SESSION 


Charles E. Skinner, Principal of Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Cnorus—Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton—Paul W. Mathews, directing. 


Appress: W. T. Rowland, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Louisville City Schools—‘‘The 
Growing Problem of the Slow Learning Pupil 
and Secondary School Standards.” 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


The Department resolves itself into the Con- 
ference of English Teachers, Foreign Language 
Teachers, Mathematics Teachers, and Social 
Science Teachers. Places and programs 
follow for these groups. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 

Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
THEME: ‘Current Classroom Practice in English”’ 
1. ‘Pleasures in Teaching Literature Today’— 


Charlotte Bliss, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


“Classroom Practice in High School Composi- 
tion’”—Martha Holbrook, En — Depart- 
meat, Owenton High School, Owenton, Ky. 


—., Aare in the Secondary Pro- 
Eestera M. Grise, English Department, 
tern sine Teachers College, Richmond, 


“The Use of the Bulletin Board in English’’— 
Mary Barrett, English Department, Eastern 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Juanita Minish, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ‘Teaching Latin in Atherton High School’’— 
Mary Stewart Duerson, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“Humanizing Latin for High School Pupils’— 
Elise Derickson, Harrodsburg High School, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


3. ‘Foreign Languages in Paris High School’’— 
Edith Monson, Paris High School, Paris, Ky. 


“Modern Trends in Foreign Language Teach- 
ing’—Blaine Schick, Professor of French, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Books Our Students of French Enjoy 
Reading”—Mrs. Janet Murback, Professor 
of French, Eastern Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Grace A. Cruickshank, Henry Clay High School, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors B and C, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ‘‘The Responsibility of the Social Science 
Teacher in a Period of Great Social Change’”’ 
—Herbert Agar, Louisville, Ky. 


“The Amalgamation of the Social Science 
Subjects in the Secondary Schools”—Henry 
H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington; 
Sarah Blanding, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Kentucky. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
JOINT PROGRAM 


J. S. Mitchell, University of Kentucky Training 
School, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


“‘Domestic Difficulties in the Mathematics and 
Science Family and the Means of Improving These 
Relations’ —H. A. Webb, Head of Mathematics- 
Science Departments, Peabody College. 


SECOND SESSION 


Charles E. Skinner, Principal Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. to 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


PANEL Discussion: Toric—“Some Common High 
School Problems.” 
MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
Walter C. Jetton, Paducah. 
C. D. Redding, Frankfort. 
Emma J. Woerner, Louisville. 
Charles I. Henry, Madisonville. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Note: The Department resolves itself into a joint 
conference of Administrators and the Association of 
Secondary School Principals. This conference will 
continue in the Ball Room of the Kentucky Hotel 
beginning at 3:00 P. M., and will be presided over by 
W. B. Jones, Somerset. The program follows: 
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CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


W. B. Jones, Somerset High School, Somerset, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


“State Organization Problems’’—C. N. Shutt, 
Berea, Ky. 


“Extra—State Relations’—M. E. Ligon, 


University of Kentucky. 


Business Session, Kentucky Association of 
Secondary School Principals—C. N. Shutt. 


AppreEss: “The Virginia High School Cur- 
riculum’’—Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Virginia. 


Department of City Superintendents 
R. T. Whittinghill, Hazard, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. , 
Place—Memorial Auditorium. 


1. ‘Relation of the Attendance Officer to the 
School Organizations’—Leo Chamberlain, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


“The Significance of Tested Concepts in 
Education’’—Sidney Hall, Richmond, Va. 


AppreEss: ‘Making the Recitation Hum”’ 
—William McAndrew, Editor, School and So- 
ciety, New York. 


Business Session. 


Department of Colleges 


Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Higher Education in Kentucky As It 
Appears to One Who Has Recently Entered 
the Field’”—H. A. Babb, President, More- 
head State Teachers College. 


“The Emotional Life of the College Student” 
—M. M. White, Department of Psychology, 
University of Kentucky. 


ApprEss: ‘‘The Modern World’s Challenge 
to College Teachers’’—Herbert Agar, Author 
and Journalist, Louisville, Ky. 


Business Session. 
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Department of County Superintendents 
M. N. Evans, Flemingsburg, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Columbia Auditorium (2nd floor). 


1. “Spiritualizing the Facts’”—-Agnes Samuelson, 
President of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


“The Relation of Special Education to the 
County School Systems’’—Homer Nichols, 
State Department of Education. 


“The Relation of the State Department to 
the County School System”—Harry W. 
Peters, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Business Session. 


Department of Vocational Education 


GENERAL SESSION 


Ata Lee, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


ApprEss: ‘Vocation Plus’—William Jesse Baird, 
Dean of Foundation School, Berea, Ky. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
‘Agricultural Education.” 
E. B. Howton, Hebbardsville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘‘What We Are Doing in Home Beautification 
and Improvement”—G. B. Leonard, Carlisle, 
Ky. 


“Using a Class Project in Teaching”—G. H. 
England, Campbellsburg, Ky. 


“Organizing for Evening School Instruction” 


—Hayward Brown, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


“Commercial Education.” 


Leslie Betz, Benham High School, Benham, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


(Program to be announced.) 
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“Guidance.” 
Catherine L. Morat, Atherton High School, Louisville, 
presiding 
Time—Friday,. 8:00 A. M. 
cost 60 cents per plate). 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Reservations to be made with Miss Morat, 
2109 Edgehill Road—Phone Highland 5328 not 
later than noon Thursday, April 16th. 

“Trends in Guidance”—J. J. Oppenheimer, 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville. 

“Character Guidance in Action’—Lee Kirk- 
patrick, Paris, Ky. 

Brief Business Session. 


(Breakfast Meeting, 


“Home Economics Education.” 
Catherine H. Bradley, Louisville, presiding 
MorRNING SESSION 


Time—Friday, 9:00 A. M. (Business Meeting). 
Place—Kitchen of Architects and Builders Exhibit, 
620 S. Fifth Street. 


1. Election of Secretary. 


2. Discussion of Pertinent Points in Home 
Economics. 
StuDENT CLuB MEETING 
Odessa Day, presiding 


Time—9:30 to 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Main Floor of Architects and Builders 
Exhibit Building, 620 S. Fifth Street. 


1. Wetcome: Ann Dugan, State Advisor of 
Student Clubs. 


Reports of Student Clubs in Kentucky. 
Election of Officers. 

GREETINGS: Catherine Hanly Bradley, Presi- 
dent of K. H. E. A. 

Music: 


A Style Show of Knitted Garments: Louis- 
ville Home Economics Teachers, Virginia 
James, presiding. 


“Home Economics in Other Lands’—A 
Puppet Show presented by the University of 
Louisville Home Economics Club, Ruth 
Olmsted, presiding. 
LUNCHEON 
Time—12:30 P. M. 
Place—Third Floor, Pendennis Club, 218 W. Walnut. 
Special Tables for Student Club Girls. 
Door Prize for Student Club Girl Holding Lucky 
Number. 
Attractive Souvenirs for Everyone! ! ! 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Catherine Hanly Bradley, President, Kentucky Home 
Economics Association, presiding 


Time—2:00 P. M. 
Place—Third Floor, Pendennis Club, 218 W. Walnut. 


MusicaL FLoor SHow—Wurlitzer’s Studios. 


“What Home Economics Should Contribute 
to Successful Living”—Mary Priscilla Wilson, 
Home Economics Department, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Trades and Industries.” 
H. W. Schell, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 
presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:15 P. M. 
Place—Parlor, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘The Artisan and His Trade’— 
Ed. Merrick. 


2. ADDRESS: 
3. Discussion. 
4. News Events. 


“‘Veneers’’—Geo. L. Kannapel. 


Members may arrange at Kentucky Education 
Association Registration desk, for excursions 
through Industrial Plants, or by mailing request to 
Winifred Broderick, care of Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Trips to take place Friday 
morning, April 17th, from 8:00 to 11:30. All 
—— should be made by noon Thursday, April 

6, 1936. 


“Special Education Association.” 


Wm. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 

1. Music: 

2. Presentation of special guests. 


3. “Greetings from the National Education 
Association”—Agnes Samuelson, President 
of National Education Association. 
Appress: ‘Social Security Program As It 
Relates to Kentucky”—M. M. Logan, United 
State Senator, Washington, D. C. 


5. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 


Note: This program must close at 2:00 o'clock. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISORS 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Homer W. Nichols, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ApprEss: “Special Education Program for 
Kentucky”—Wm. S. Taylor, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Note: This meeting must close promptly at 
11:30 o'clock. 
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THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


Mary May Wyman, Director, Health and Safety 
Education, Louisville Public Schools, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Demonstrations in Lip Reading and Speech. 
Children in Primary and_ Intermediate 
Groups, Oral Classes for Deaf Children, 
Louisville Public Schools—Emma L. Hendrix 
and Edna C. Spencer, Teachers. 


AppreEss: Kenneth P. Vinsel, Head of the 
Department of History and Political Science, 
University of Louisville—‘‘Keeping Step with 
Other States in Providing Opportunity for 
Handicapped Children.” 


3. TatK—‘‘Give Us a Chance’’—Lois Straus. 
4. Discussion from the floor. 


Note: Classes for the Handicapped Children in 
Louisville Public Schools will welcome visitors on 
~ morning of April 15th. Classes are located as 
follows: 


CLASSES FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


PriMARY Group—Longfellow School, 1925 Duker 
Avenue—Edna C. Spencer, Teacher. 


INTERMEDIATE Group—Emerson School, Sylvia 
and Hickory Streets—Emma L. Hendrix, Teach- 
er. 


SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES 


Grades 1, 2, and 3—J. Stoddard Johnston School, 
Bradley Avenue and Warnock Street—Virginia 
Hoover, Teacher. 


Grades 4, 5, and 6—Gavin H. Cochran School, 
Second and Hill Streets—Ruth Schisler, 
Teacher. 


CLASS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Kosair Hospital, 982 Eastern Parkway—Mary Ellis 
Duncan, Teacher. 


HOSPITAL CLASSES 


Crippled Children, Kosair Hospital, 982 Eastern 
Parkway—Mrs. Bertha Fitch, Teacher. 

City Hospital, Preston and Chestnut—Douschka 
Sweets, Teacher. 

Children’s Free Hospital, 226 E. Chestnut—Alice 
Pickett, Teacher. 

Kentucky Baptist Hospital—Wilhelmine Franke, 
Teacher. 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Jane R. Shelby, State Supervisor Emergency Nursery 
Schools, W. P. A., Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


2:00 P. M.—Music: 


2:10 P. M.—‘‘The Federal Program in Nursery 
School Education’’—Grace Langdon, 
Specialist Emergency Nursery Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2:45 P. M.—Round Table Discussion. 


Special Exhibits in South Alcove, Brown Hotel— 
10:00 A. M. to 12:00 Noon. 3:00 P. M. to 
5:00 P. M. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


George L. Evans, State Supervisor, Educational Proj- 
ects, Works Progress Administration, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. SpecraAL Music: 


2. “Adult Education in Kentucky’—H. W. 
Peters, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


“The Influence of Various Phases of Emer- 
gency Adult Education on a Permanent Adult 
Education Program” (No person to use more 
than 4 minutes)— 


John - ee Superintendent, Owensboro City 
ools. 

N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent, Henderson County 
Schools. 

G. R. McCoy, District Supervisor, Bowling Green. 

Lee Kirkpatrick, Superintendent, Paris City Schools. 

Waylon Rayburn, District Supervisor, Murray. 

Frank D. Peterson, Director, N. Y. A., Louisville. 

J. Paul Druien, Division of Adult Education, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

Ronella Spickard, Associate Professor, Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky. 

Lindsey E. Allen, District Supervisor, Hodgenville. 

Robert E. Traylor, District Supervisor, Princeton. 

O. A. Harris, County Supervisor, Jefferson County, 
Louisville. 

Roy O. Chumbler, District Supervisor, Lexington. 

Marie R. Turner, Superintendent, Breathitt County 
Schools. 

Will Young, County Supervisor, Graves County, 
Wingo. 

James R. Salyers, District Supervisor, Paintsville. 

Ray N. Dryden, District Supervisor, Mt. Olivet. 

Robert E. Barker, District Supervisor, Harlan. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Olney M. Patrick, Supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


2:00 P. M.—'‘The National Program of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation’—H. B. Cummings, 
Federal Agent, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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2:30 P. M.—‘‘Vocational Training and Place- 
ment of the Blind’’—Catherine Moriarty, 
Superintendent, Kentucky School for the 
Blind, Louisville. 


2:45 P. M.—‘‘The Importance of Kentucky’s 
Recent Survey of Physically Handicapped 
Persons’’—Charles Walter, Louisville. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
H. D. Schuliz, Berea, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The General Shop in a Small High School’ 
E. W. Lockin, Berea, and L. T. Smith, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


“Avocational vs. Vocational Industrial Arts”’ 
—C. L. Jordan, Louisville, and Jesse T. 
Mays, Morehead, Ky. 


“State Industrial Arts Curriculum’’—Roy A. 
Lawrence, Louisville, Ky. 


Department of Fine Arts 
Music SECTION 
FIRST SESSION 


Toastmaster—Lewis Henry Horton, Morehead 
Normal School 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Banquet Room, Hotel Henry Watterson. 


1. ‘‘Echoes of the Music Educators National 
Conference’’—J. R. Van Peursem, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


Music: Instrumental Ensemble, Highland 
Senior High School, Ft. Thomas, directed by 
J. B. McKenna, Director of the Highland 
Band. 
ApprEss: Sigmund Spaeth. 

Music: Vocal Ensemble, Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington, directed by Paul Matthews, 
Supervisor of Music, Lexington, Ky. 


SECOND SESSION 


Eudora Lindsay South, Supervisor of Music, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Hotel Henry Watterson. 


Music: Asbury String Quartette. 
‘‘Meeting the Needs of the Creative Child” 


—Helen I. Morse, Director of Music, Univer- 
sity Training School, Lexington, Ky. 


DEMONSTRATION: ‘‘Group Voice Instruction” 
—Mrs. Jane Watkins Boone, Teacher of 
Voice, Atherton Girls and Shawnee High 
Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Report on Applied Music Credits—Helen 
Boswell, Supervisor of Music, Louisville, Ky. 


SPEECH SECTION 
Loutse A. Blymyer, Berea College, Berea, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Ball Reception Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


(Program to be announced.) 


ArT SECTION 


Edward W. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. (Luncheon). 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘“Ghiberti’”—R. Krautheimer, University of 
Louisville. 


Reports on Art Conventions in Chicago, 
Nashville, New York—Minnie Martin, 
Bowling Green; Allie Fowler, Richmond; and 
E. W. Rannells, Lexington, Ky. 


‘Developments in the Graphic Arts’”—Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Artist, Chicago. 


Business Session. 





Special Feature of this year’s meeting 
will be a section devoted to School 
Board Members. 





Programs of Associated Groups 


Kentucky Ornithological Society 
Brasher C. Bacon, President, Madisonville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


Growing Food for Birds—Pupils of Emmet 
Field School. 


“‘Child Education in Bird Life’ (Lantern and 
35 minutes motion pictures)—-Cleveland P. 
Grant, Director of Extension, The Baker- 
Hunt Foundation, Covington, Ky. 


“Nature-—from Fear to Companionship’’— 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


‘‘Where Can a Duck Get a Drink of Water?” 
(Lantern)—William Vogt, Editor of Biurd- 
Lore, National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York City. 


Friday— 


7:00 A. M.—Field Trip—Evelyn Schneider, 
Louisville, leader. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Red Room, Seelbach 
Hotel. 


2:00 P. M.—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Nesting Habits of Some of Our Rarer Birds’’ 
(Lantern)—A. F.Ganier, Editor, The Migrant, 
Tennessee Ornithological Society, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


“Wildlife Conservation in Kentucky” (Lan- 
tern)—Dr. Charles F. Walker, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


“Days Afield in Posey County, Indiana’ 
(Lantern)—Samuel E. Perkins, III, Treasurer, 
Wilson Ornithological Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 


C. N. Shutt, Berea Academy, presiding 


Meetings of Committees, 3:00 P. M., Wednesday, 
Brown Hotel. 


For its general program the Association will meet 
with the Conference of Administrators of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education in the Ball Room, 
Kentucky Hotel, at 3:00 P. M., on Friday. (See 
Sectional Programs.) At the same time will be 
held the business session of the Association. 


Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 


Mary Lawrence, Junior High School, Bowling Green, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


A: 


Demonstration Lesson—Fourth Grade Geog- 
raphy—Mattie Trousedale, Training School, 
Murray State Teachers College. 


Forum—Problems of Teaching Geography 
(Here the problems and questions of any 
teacher shall be considered). Leader—Floy 
Robbins, Head Geography Department, 
Murray State Teachers College. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


i: 


AvprEss: ‘Evolution of Geographic Thought 
in America’”—Charles C. Colby, Geography 
Department, University of Chicago. 


“The Objectives of the District, State, and 
National Councils’—Catherine L. Braun, 
Geography Department, Morekead State 
Teachers College. 


Report of the St. Louis Meeting—Eliza- 
beth D. Zachari, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Business Meeting. 


Dinner 6:00 P. M., in Main Dining Room at 
Kentucky Hotel. 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 


Mrs. Joseph Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Loutsville, 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—-Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


L. 


“Forty Years Among the Home Folk’’— 
Colonel Lucien Beckner, Louisville, Ky. 


“Folk Songs’—Mrs. Eleanor Hutchings, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“Folk Names of Our Commoner Wild 
Flowers’’—Frank L. Rainey, Danville, Ky. 


LuNCHEON 12:15—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
AppreEss: Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Department of Elementary Education 
J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium, 824 South Fourth 
Street. 


Music: 


University of Louisville School of 
Music. 


2. AppREss: ‘Practical Application of Modern 
Education’’—Jean Betzner. 


3:30—General Session resolves itself into 
groups which will be addressed respectively as 
follows: 
SUPERVISORS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ GROUP 
Thelma Drinnon Bailey, Paducah, presiding 


Place—Parlor, Columbia Auditorium (first floor) 


1. Appress: ‘Instructional Leadership’”—Agnes 
Samuelson. 
INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES GROUP 


Mary I. Cole, Western Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, presiding 


Place—Columbia Auditorium. 
1. Appress: ‘The Social Studies Curriculum” 
—Harold Rugg. 
SECOND SESSION 
J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
a Auditorium, 824 South Fourth 
treet. 


Buffalo Club Chorus. 


Appress: ‘“‘What Can Teachers Do About 
the Changing Social Order?”—Harold Rugg. 


Music: 


Business Session. 


3:30—General Session resolves itself into groups 
which will be addressed respectively as 
follows: 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GROUP 
Nellie May Wyman, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, presiding 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. AppreEss: ‘Learning to Read Through Using 
Books’’—Jean Betzner. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES GROUP 
Mary I. Cole, Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 
— Room, Columbia Auditorium (second 

oor). 


1. ApprEess: “Improvernent in the Social 
Studies Teaching in the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades” —Harold Rugg. 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 


J. T. Skinner, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Saturday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Assembly Hall, Nazareth College, 851 South 
Fourth Street. 


Appress: “Some Educational Values of 
Chemistry’—T. S. Herndon, Eastern State 
Teachers College. 


Appress: “ Drying Oils’ —J.S. Long, Director 
of Research for Devoe and Reynolds, Inc. 


Visual Education 


W. Gayle Starnes, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Psychological Basis for the Use of 
Visual Aids’—Noel B. Cuff, Professor of 
Psychology, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


“Results of Experimental Studies Concerning 
the Use of Visual Aids’—C. C. Ross, Head 
of the Department of Educational Psychology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Demonstration of University of Chicago 
Sound Teaching Films—D. T. Davis, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Business Session. 


Conference on Teacher Training 


R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


2:30—“‘Teacher Education and the Public 
Schools”—H. W. Peters, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


2:45—“‘Fundamentals of Elementary Education” 
—Mrs. May K. Duncan, University of Ken- 
tucky. Discussion led by R. D. Judd of 
Morehead State Teachers College. 


3:45—“‘Professional Preparation for Supervised 
Student Teaching in Secondary Grades’— 
M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 
Discussion led by L. Francis Jones, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 
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School Board Members Conference 


W. D. Nicholls, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlors B and C, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Appress: H.V. McChesney, Frankfort, Ky. 


Library Group Conference 
Fay Champion, High School, Paducah, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Library, Fourth and York. 


1. “The Superintendent Looks at the School 
Library’—Henry H. Hill, Superintendent 
Lexington City Schools, Lexington, Ky. 


“Co-operation between the Teacher and the 
Librarian’’—Geraldine Stephan, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


“Short Cuts for the School Librarian’’— 
Thelma I. Sloan, Holmes Junior High School, 
Covington, Ky. 


Business Meeting. 


Conference of Attendance Officers 
C. R. House, Jr., 


Covington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. SPEAKER: “What Can the Superintendent 
Reasonably Expect of the Attendance 
Officer?” —L. E. Meece, Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky. 


Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 


Adjournment. 


Division of Psychology 


M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘An Interest Test for Predicting Achieve- 
ment in Psychology’ —Edward Lee Newbury, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Correlations in the Learning of Different 
Materials and Grades’’—Lawrence M. Baker, 
Berea College. 
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Visiometer ‘‘A.”” A New Device for Testing 
Color Blindness, Visual Acuity, and Astig- 
matism—M. B. Jensen, Louisville, Ky. 


“Retroactive Inhibition and Recognition’ — 
T. E. McMullin, Wesleyan College. 


American Association of Physics 
Teachers 
KENTUCKY CHAPTER 


Bertrand P. Ramsay, University 
Lexington, presiding 


of Kentucky, 


Time—Saturday, 9:00 A. M. 
Place—Physics Building, University of Louisville. 


TEACHING WITH A ForwARD LOOK 


9:00 A. M.—The University of Chicago Sound 
Motion Pictures: The Physics Series, com- 
plete (five reels)—lent by the University of 
Louisville. 


10:00 A. M.—A. Papers from guests. 


1. ‘Twenty Experiments with Waves’’—Arthur 
L. Foley, Department of Physics, University 
of Indiana. 


“The Role of Science in Modern Education” — 
Claiborne G. Latimer, Department of Mathe- 
matics, University of Kentucky. 


11:00 A. M.—B. Papers from members. 


1. ‘Successive Solutions’—W. C. Wineland, 
Morehead State Teachers College. 


“Change in the Teaching of Physics’”— 
Harold P. Adams, Bryant Station High 
School. 


“Physics Everyday’—Emerson G. Cobb, 
Barbourville High School. 


11:30 A. M.—C. Preliminary report. 
Committee on Physics in the High School. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Alumni Room, Belknap 
Campus. 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


Otis C. Amis, Assistant Director, in Charge of 
Vocational and Community Activities, National 
Youth Administration for Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “The Relation of Testing to a Guidance 
Program”—J. B. Miner, Head of the Psychol- 
ogy Department, University of Kentucky, 
15 minutes. 
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Discussion: Louise M. Kornfeld, Dean of 
Girls, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ky., 
10 minutes. 


‘The State Department of Education in Its 
Relation to Guidance”—O. J. Jones, Super- 
visor of Public Education, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Ky., 15 minutes. 


Discussion: N. O. Kimbler, Superinten- 
dent, Henderson County Schools, 10 minutes. 


“What Industry Expects in Youth Train- 
ing’—M. A. Erskine, District Manager, 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Louisville, Ky., 10 minutes. 


“What Should Be Done About Guidance in 
Kentucky?”—Frank L. McVey, President, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 20 
minutes. 


“A Kentucky Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association’’-—Marie R. 
Turner, Superintendent, Breathitt County 
Schools, Jackson, Ky. 


Special Announcements..... 


The annual luncheon for School Execu- 
tives which is the courtesy of the Louisville 
Board of Trade and Dr. Frederick Archer 
will be held at the Crystal Ball Room at 
the Brown Hotel at 12:15 o’clock on 
Friday, Apri! 17th. 


The Guidance Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools will meet at 2:00 P. M., 
Thursday, April 16, 1936, in Room 439, 
Brown Hotel. Dr. J. B. Miner, Chairman. 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will meet in Room 
431, Brown Hotel, Thursday, April 16th, 
at 2:00 P. M. Only members of the Com- 
mission are requested to attend. 


The Kentucky Folklore Society Luncheon 
will be held Friday, April 17th, in the Ship 
Room, Kentucky Hotel, at 2:15 o’clock. 
Address will be given by Dr. Gordon 
Wilson, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Please send reservations to Mrs. Joseph 
L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville, 
before April 15th. Price of plate, 75 cents. 


There will be a conference of all persons 
interested in Guidance on Friday, April 
17th, from 2:00 until 4:00 o’clock in Parlors 
A and B, at the Kentucky Hotel. 


The annual Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion reception and ball will be held in the 
Ball Room of the Brown Hotel on Friday 
evening, April 17th, beginning at 10:00 
o’clock. Dress informal. 


The annual Style Show to be given for 
the teachers of the State will be held in the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel, 
Friday afternoon, April 17th, at 4:00 
o'clock. 


The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women will hold a joint luncheon meeting 
with the Kentucky Branch of the A. A. 
U. W. on Friday, April 17, 1936, at 12:15 
at the Woman’s Club, 1320 South Fourth 
Street in Louisville. Deans and _ their 
friends are invited. 

Reservations must reach Miss Margue- 
rite Reasor at 875 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, no later than Tues- 
day, April 14th. Price, 75 cents per plate. 


The Kentucky Ornithological Society 
will have a luncheon in the Red Room of 
the Seelbach Hotel, Friday, April 17th, at 
12:30 P. M. Reservations may be made 
with Miss Mabel Slack, secretary, 1004 
Everett Avenue, Louisville, Ky. Telephone 
HI ghland 4594-J. 
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The N. Y. A. will maintain headquarters 
during the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in the South Room just off the mezza- 
nine floor of the Brown Hotel. 

Frank D. Peterson, State N. Y. A. 
Director, has announced that there will be 
an exhibit of work being carried on in 
various parts of the State. School execu- 
tives and other interested persons are 
invited to visit N. Y. A. headquarters and 
obtain any desired information about the 
school aid program or the work project 
program. 


LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 

The annual Librarians Dinner will be 
held at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Kentucky streets, 
Thursday evening, April 16th. Price 50 
cents. Reservations should be made with 
Miss Mary Alice Salyers, Somerset High 
School, Somerset. The School Library 
Exhibit booth will accept reservations until 
9:00 o’clock Thursday morning. Mr. 
Harold Brigham, librarian, Louisville Free 
Public Library, will be the guest speaker. 
A social hour will precede the dinner. 
Ample time will be allowed for attendance 
of the evening session at the auditorium. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND 
BANQUET OF THE KENTUCKY 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Business Meeting of the 
Kentucky High School Athletic Associa- 
tion will be held in the Roof Garden of the 
Brown Hotel, Wednesday, April 15th, at 
4:00 P.M. 

At 6:00 P. M. the business meeting will 
adjourn for the banquet; after the banquet 
the business meeting will proceed. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ALUMNI LUNCHEON 

University of Chicago Alumni Luncheon, 
Thursday, April 16th, 12:00 o’clock. Plate 
90 cents, Pendennis Club, Walnut at 
Second Street. 

Guest Speakers—Dr. Chas. E. Colby. 
University of Chicago, and Mr. F. D. 
Peterson, State Youth Director. 

For reservations phone Miss Gertrude 
Kohnhorst, president, Highland 3592-J, by 
10:00 A. M. Thursday, April 16th. 


GUIDANCE SECTION 

Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 o’clock, Louis 
XVI Room, Brown Hotel. Speakers: 
Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, University of Louis- 
ville, and Mr. Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, Ky. 

All who are interested in guidance are 
invited. Make reservations by noon Thurs- 
day, April 16th, with Miss Catherine L. 
Morat, 2109 Edgehill Road, Louisville. 
Phone HIghland 5328. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION OF K. E. A. 


The Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion is offering a strong and interesting 
program at the Kentucky Education 
Association in Louisville, April 15-18, 
1936. 

There will be a General Session, Thurs- 
day afternoon, at 2:30, at the Columbia 
Auditorium. Dr. Jean Betzner, professor 
of Elementary Education Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, will 
be the speaker. Miss Betzner is an 
interesting and capable speaker. She will 
have a message that will interest every 
elementary teacher, principal, and super- 
visor in Kentucky. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, president of the 
National Education Association, will speak 
to the group or conference of supervisors 
and principals at 3:30 at the Columbia 
Auditorium. Miss Samuelson has had 
practical and successful experience as a 
supervisor and is a great leader. She is 
president of the National Education 
Association and will give us an inspira- 
tional and helpful talk. 

Dr. Harold Rugg will speak to the Inter- 
mediate Group at 3:30 at the Columbia 
Auditorium. The teachers from primary 
grades, including colleges, will enjoy Doctor 
Rugg. He always has a real message. He 
is professor of Education at Columbia 
University, New York. He will deliver 
the address at the General Session, Friday 
afternoon at 2:30 at the Columbia Audi- 
torium. Doctor Rugg will be guest speaker 
at the Supervisors and Principals Luncheon, 
Thursday, April 16th, Parlor A, Ky. Hotel. 

Doctor Betzner will speak at the Con- 
ference or Group Session of the Nursery- 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers at 
3:30 Friday Afternoon at the Columbia 
Auditorium. 





Parent Education 


By Mrs. H. A. HEnry, 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


N THE DAYS of the little red school- 

house, most of the education of the 
younger generation took place at home. 
Boys helped father with all the work 
around the place. They took care of the 
fires, milked the cows, and fed the chickens 
if they lived in the country (and most of 
the population was rural), and did the 
work that a janitor now does if they lived 
in the city. The girls helped with the 
cooking, care of the house and the younger 
children, and learned to make their own 
clothes. Both were allowed to listen to 
discussions of all the family matters— 
condition of crops and stock, what the taxes 
would be, mending the roads, etc. All 
these things bred in the young people a 
responsibility and a preparation for their 
own natural life. 

Today, things are different. The greatest 
change consists in the swing of the popula- 
tion from the rural, or semi-rural, environ- 
ment to that of city or suburbs. Even 
village life has taken on most of the aspects 
of the city, and the direct, life-building 
contacts of the child with the work of the 
world no longer exist, or only in a small 
measure. The child’s environment is made 
for him. He presses a button for light. No 
more washing and filling of coal oil lamps. 
He sits down to the table and his food is 
placed before him. He did not dig the 
potatoes, or plant or tend them. He did 
not raise and kill and dress the chicken, nor 
did he build the fire whereby his food was 
cooked. His sister did not pick and 
prepare the beans or gather the berries for 
the pie. The young person has almost no 
relation to the shaping or organization of 
his environment. His father’s work is 
usually far distant and he knows about it 
by hearsxy only. These changes have made 
a complex and difficult job for the schools 
that are working to fit the child for his 
place in the world by placing him in active 


contact with materials and with the major 
human situations, thus helping him to 
understand that world and to find out what 
powers he has that can be put to work in 
that world. 


But the schools have the children only a 
small part of the day, five days a week dur- 
ing the months that school is in session. So 
we must remember that, after all, the 
children do have to get a large part of their 
training for the future at home. In this 
rapidly changing world we parents are 
forced constantly to accept new ideas, new 
ways of doing, new standards and methods 
of education. We must change some of our 
ways of thinking, accept, possibly, customs 
and manners that have not always been 
acceptable to us. In fact we must become 
modernized, just as our home, school, and 
educational equipment have undergone 
great fundamental changes. If in their 
homes the children find parents whose 
minds are alive and open, generous and 
unafraid, the work started in the schools 
will be encouraged to future growth. It is 
sad, but true, however, that more often 
than not children return to homes where 
the parents have long since ceased to grow. 


The father may be narrow in his partisan- 
ship, the mother placid in her acceptance 
of things as they are, and both, in their 
unresponsiveness to new ideas, may serve 
to curb the eagerness of their children’s 
minds and may actually instill in their 
minds a suspicion that what they learn in 
school is, at least, unimportant. 


There can be no generally effective 
education of children until there is, like- 
wise, a generally effective education of 
grown-ups. If we parents are content to 
settle down into complacent mental stag- 
nation, we have only ourselves to blame 
if the educational system cannot stir our 
children into eager mental life. 


The next great advance in American life, 
therefore, will be the development of a new 
idea among adults—namely, that adult- 
hood is a time for still further progress in 
learning. When parents are learners, 
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children will, inevitably, be active in learn- 
ing. The genuine American family will be 
one in which young and old alike are out on 
the grand adventure of keeping alive and 
growing in a world that is increasingly 
opening up its mysteries and offering us new 
ways of control. 

America is undoubtedly entering upon a 
new era. Never before was it so important 
that the individuals who make up our 
nation should have not only the most alert 
but the most humane intelligence. For in 
the building of a new world we need minds 
big enough to make that world into some- 
thing better and finer than has gone before. 


The School Library Question Box 


For how long a time should 
We subscribe 


QUESTION: 
files of magazines be kept? 
for a periodical index. 


ANSWER: There seems to be a rather 
general agreement that all magazines 
indexed in the Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature should be kept intact for about 
ten years. (Fargo, ‘‘Library in the School.’’) 
One authority makes the statement that 
magazines should be kept three years if the 
school is pressed for space. If a limited 
number of periodicals can be kept longer, 
it seems wise to sacrifice family and 
literary magazines and little used periodi- 
cals and keep (1) at least one magazine on 
current events, (2) the National Geographic, 
if subscribed for, and (3) periodicals which 
correlate with school subjects. 


QueEsTION: Can I secure lists of pamphlets 
(vertical file material) arranged by subject, 
for the use of teachers in my school? 


ANSWER: Several excellent lists are avail- 
able. The names of five are given below. 
The Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, the State approved list of books 
for secondary schools, may already be 
owned by the school. 

Booth, M. J.: 

Material on geography which may be 

obtained free or at small cost. Fifth ed., 

rev. Thecompiler, Eastern Illinois State 

Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, 

1931. Price 50 cents. 

Lists pamphlets and other material on 
geography alphabetically by subject; 


educational exhibits, moving pictures, 
lantern slides, stereographs, etc., sep- 
arately, by subject where this is 
possible. 


Standard catalog for high school libraries. 
Second ed. H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Avenue, New York 
City. $4.00 for schools with enrollments 
of 300 or less. Otherwise sold on service 
basis, i. e., price depends upon size of 
school. 

Lists pamphlets following books on 
each subject, in first part of catalog. 


United States. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price lists of government publica- 
tions. Superintendent of Documents. 
Free upon request. 

“About 45 lists of the publications 
which the superintendent has for sale, 
each list containing documents on a 
particular subject Indis- 
pensable in learning what is available. 
Send for new ones from time to time.”’ 
Standard Catalog for high school 
libraries. 


United States. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Weekly list of selected United 
States government publications. Super- 
intendent of Documents. Free upon 
application. 

“An advertising list of United States 
government publications for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
The list is an alphabetical arrangement 
by subject with annotations and 
prices.” Boyd. United States govern- 
ment publications. 


Vertical file service catalog. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York City. Sold on service basis. 
Cost greater for larger schools. 

Issued monthly. An alphabetic sub- 
ject list of pamphlets, charts, maps, 
and other illustrative material. Sub- 
scription to the service includes auto- 
matic distribution of some free ma- 
terial. Schools should write the 
Wilson Company for price. 


Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 





Do Schools Place Too Much Stress 
Upon Sports and Games? 


By VAUGHN LE MASTERS, 


Paintsville, Kentucky 


ANY educators and a large propor- 
tion of the general public look upon 
sports as unnecessary activities in 

connection with the schools. They point 
out that much money is spent on sports 
which could be used to a better purpose in 
buying books and equipment for classroom 
instruction, or that foregoing this expense 
would make the schools cost the taxpayer 
less money. They say also that sports 
take too much of the pupils’ time and that 
they direct their attention away from 
studies. It is charged that a proper sense 
of values is not developed in the pupils 
because of the praise and notoriety given 
to the heroes of sports in comparison with 
that which is given to those who excel in 
their studies. These charges are directed 


against sports in both high school and 
college. 


These critics forget that the purpose of 


life is to obtain happiness. There is no 
greater source of happiness and satisfaction 
than the lifelong habit of engaging in one 
or more wholesome sports for the purpose 
of recreation. Furthermore, the physical 
development which boys and girls and 
young men and young women get from 
sports will be not only a priceless source of 
self-respect, good health, and happiness, 
but it will also be a determining factor in 
the ease or difficulty with which they will 
be able to make a living. 


Everybody admires a good physique and 
physical strength and skill. We pay our 
congressmen ten thousand dollars a year, 
but big league ball players make on an 
average much more money than this. A 
really good prize fighter makes more money 
than most college presidents make. A few 
years ago Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia was riding through the streets of 
Chicago in an automobile with the top let 
down. At one point along the way a great 
crowd was assembled and was cheering 
madly. Senator Johnson thought that the 
crowd was cheering him and arose to make 


a speech when a friend in the car informed 
him that the cheering was for Babe Ruth 
who had just alighted from a street car. If 
the schools in idolizing their leaders in 
sports are creating an improper sense of 
values, they are at least creating the same 
sense of values which the pupil will find in 
the world after he leaves school. 


After one leaves high school or college 
and goes out to look for a job, his scholastic 
record will not count nearly so much as his 
personality. Personal appearance makes up 
a large part of personality. Both person- 
ality and personal appearance are depen- 
dent to a large extent upon a good physique 
and good health. What bookworm would 
not trade a part of his knowledge of 
books for the broad shoulders and deep 
chest of a football hero? The world may 
have an improper sense of values, it may 
be that we in our tastes are not suff- 
ciently removed from the cave men whose 
strength was necessary for survival. But, 
whether this sense of values is right or 
wrong, it is a condition which should not 
be overlooked in preparing boys and girls 
for the game of life. Granting that we give 
too much credit to strength and physique, 
the value of sports and games in promoting 
health is beyond estimation. 


Those who wish to make good scholastic 
records find that it is good economy in 
budgeting their time to give some time to 
sports. One learns much more easily 
when he is in robust health than when he 
is even slightly under par physically. The 
writer when attending college found that 
his grades varied in direct proportion to 
his physical condition. Studying was a 
pleasure when there was a proper balance 
between physical and mental activity. 


It is no doubt true that some students 
devote too much time and attention to 
sports, but there are many more who 
devote too little time to these activities. 
In fact, the chief difficulty along this line 
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is that too few students in high school and 
college are given sufficient opportunity to 
engage in sports. A few good players are 
picked out for each of the sports, but the 
rank and file get little or no regular exercise. 
Almost the only exercise that they get at 
all is the excessive amount which they 
occasionally take when yelling at the games. 
Teachers and school administrators should 
urge all pupils to spend at least an hour a 
day in some wholesome sport that requires 
vigorous physical exertion, such as football, 
baseball, wrestling, boxing, tennis, or 
swimming. There should be more intra- 
mural competition in the schools to provide 
a more universal participation in sports. 
Let us encourage boys and girls to develop 
physiques which will be a source of pride 
through life. Let us teach them to keep 
fit through the habit of taking regular 
exercise in order that they may be healthier 
and happier—may live more abundantly. 


New Books Received 


Ginn & COMPANY 


“A History of American Government and Cul- 
ture. 

“‘A History of American Civilization.” 

“An Introduction to Problems of American 
Culture.” 

“Changing Governmentsand Changing Cultures.” 
“An Introduction to American Civilization.” 
“Changing Civilizations in the Modern World.” 
“The Attack and Other Stories.” 


HouGHTON-MIFFLIN COMPANY 
“‘Ride-The-Wind.” 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“English Through Experience.” 

“An Introduction to Economic Problems.”’ 
“‘Hoot-Owl.” 

“Kites and Kimonos.” 

“‘New Elementary Latin.” 

“New Practical Chemistry.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
“Clearing in the West.” 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals, and 
teachers having the use of a car can earn from $240 
up for eight weeks work during summer vacation. 
For particulars write Department 701, 3301 Arthing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. 





Murray StateTeachers College 


Offers: 


Thorough Cultural Training for Teachers 
Special Training in the Arts and Sciences 
Preprofessional Courses and Liberal Arts Courses 


Member of: 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Teachers College Extension Association 
National Association of Schools of Music (Provisional) 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association 


Mid-Semester Registration, March 30- 
April 6, 1936 
Commencement Week, May 24-28, 1936 


Summer Session—Two Terms of Five Weeks Each 


Summer School opens June 8, 1936 
Second Term of Summer Session opens 
July 13, 1936 
Summer School closes August 14, 1936 


Expenses: 
Room and Board in Dormitories, per week....$ 5.00 


Incidental Fees— 
For a S 15.00 
For + Ry entire Summer Session 





Write for further information 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
Murray --- Kentucky 














LIBRARY BOOKS 


Every Purpose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING FOR GRADES 


REFERENCE 


Science, History, Literature, Travel, 
Guidance, The Arts 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Classified lists and Catalogue 
on request 


Estimates furnished. 


35 Years in the Book business dealing 
with schools. 


GOOD SALESMAN WANTED 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


36 E. Sth Ave., Columbus, Ohlo 
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Counties Superintendent 
BRECKINRIDGE............ Hobart B. Hines 
CE Ye ee eee Louis Arnold 
LOO Ee ae ent ern Clay Tharp 
Ce eee Coleman Reynolds 
ee eee Roland Roberts 
eee John W. Clarkson 
LO eer Wim. W. Ensminger 
Lo Se ese eee J. W. Selph 
ROBERTSON.......... Robert T. Adkins, jr. 
ROCKCASTLE............... Myrtle Bryant 
ee ee eee ee E. J. Paxton 
DUOMO soa) oan ois sass James B. Heird 
Independent Districts Superintendents 
SRAVRR DAM... 2.2... sciecess E. E. Tartar 
BEVIER-CLEATON....... Robert H. Shaver 
eee A. B. Clayton 
OS er errr =. E. Pfanstiel 
Ceemats S218... es ess Tim Meinschein 
SOWMIMEAMOAS.. 055.50 texans W. E. Lawson 








april Honer Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
HAVE REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION 
SINCE PUBLICATION OF THE MARCH JOURNAL 


Independent Districts Superintendents 
RADIAN os 6 5.cis:5 sae eee see C. H. Jaggers 
GEORGETOWN............. J. W. Lancaster 
PIB HOLEAGN «oc. 6 soe oes oe C. E. Dudley 
FIGIGENWIA, 5c .s os 50 cess cces W. J. Boyd 
OS See er ee R. F. Flege 
PRWAOIGIION 556: o.o-5::055's wisn Harry M. Sparks 
PROMI scrs aiatdags sccche ed H. V. McClure 
WED TUDEN 35 o 5 iiss coved oe H. T. Peterson 
DAUNVORDVIAR so s.0565 00s oes H. R. Rilev 
DICHOLASVEASS . ...6:4..0.005 508 H. C. Burnette 
Sa eres L. W. Allen 
POOTESVMAE.. 5 52s 500 ceec sce N. D. Bryant 
MINN soci ec ween arene O. E. Huddle 
DIRAMNG Si. sok ssseeiceeu cme C. W. Hume 
S10 ae eee nee Fred Shultz 
ROITNION 56 on 9 a's so wis Ses BD Will G. Logan 
UNION COLLEGE... 606.0006 John O. Gross 
WERSAMERS 5.0.5 5.60.00 00 o's Paul L. Garrett 
WHAAAMSBURG...........5..5 E. T. Mackey 
W&UINCHESTER......05.5065.% E. F. Birckhead 





The 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P.O. Box 1012. 


American Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. wer & Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HouGcHTon: MirFrt1n Company—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LarpLaw BrotHers-—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Piace, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 





MAcMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNatiy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


Scott, FORESMAN AND ComMPANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILvER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING Company—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wor.tp Book ENcycLopeDIA—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Spring Term 
of 9 Weeks Begins 


March 30, 1936. 


The Second Summer Term of 5 Weeks Begins July 13, 1936. 


The First Sum- 
mer Term of 5 
Weeks Begins 
June 8, 1936. 





Western’s Headquarters at K. E. A. will be on the Mezzanine floor of the Seelbach Hotel. 
You are cordiaily invited to help us make Western’s headquarters a clearing house for the exchange 
of the best educational ideas and a social home for all of the college’s students, alumni, and friends. 


Western’s Annual K. E. A. Breakfast will be held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown Hotel, 
Friday morning, April 17 at 7:00 o’clock. Tickets will be fifty cents each, and will be on sale at 
Western’s headquarters throughout the K. E. A, 


Let’s Make the 1936 Breakfast the best in the history of the College. Hundreds of your 
friends will be waiting there to see you. 


Persons desiring a copy of the new TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS and other literature 


K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 





WESTERN BREAKFAST 


ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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LANGUAGE SERIES 


COMMUNITY LIFE SERIES 


Jimmy the Groceryman Don and Dean at the Dairy 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


HARRY M. HEBDEN THOMAS O. WILLIAMS 
Mass. Al 


by the Authors of the Series 


Grade 2 (a workbook—textbook) .24 
Grade 3--- .24 Grade 6--- .32 
Grade 4--- .28 Grade 7--- .32 
Grade 5--- .28 Grade 8--- .36 


Subject to school discount 
Vv YF 


for Second and Third Grades 


To Market We Go 


REPRESENTED BY 


WORKBOOKS FOR 
THE OPEN DOOR 


exandria, Ky. 
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Centre College 


Danville, Kentucky 


A College of Liberal Arts 
Founded 1819 
For Culture and for Character 


Summer session begins June 8. 
Special courses offered to meet 
requirements of teachers’ cer- 
tificates. 


Next regular session begins 
September 14. Full curricu- 
lum in arts and sciences. 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
President 











ACCURACY 
that COUNTS « « « 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


The value of a child’s dictionary is 
measured by the accuracy with which 
the meanings of words are conveyed to 
the mind of the child. 


That’s why children consistently 
choose THORNDIKE. That is why 
those who understand children’s needs 
continue to choose it. 


23,281 defined words 
1610 teaching pictures 


970 pages 
$1.32 list 


Vcort, Foresman 


AND |.OmPANY 


CHI * ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS 








Where Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties Are Really Educative 
(Continued from page 25) 


are just at the age when the group feeling 
and the hobby urges begin to emerge, so 
where is there a more favorable setting for a 
beneficial capitalization of these than in the 
elementary school club program? And the 
various activities in connection with the 
promotion of exhibits, demonstrations, and 
competitions, as well as in the staging of 
more formal programs centering around 
these interests, represent additional intrigu- 
ing and educative settings. 


PUBLICATIONS. In the high school there 
are four main types of student publications 
—newspaper, magazine, handbook, and 
yearbook—and at least one of these, 
perhaps three in large schools, is just as 
appropriate in the elementary schooi, 
Every school, even the smallest, can have a 
newspaper—told, read, written on the 
blackboard, or posted on the bulletin 
board—with nearly all of the features 
usually found in printed newspapers. The 
larger schools can issue this publication 
mimeographed, or even in printed form. A 
magazine, composed of the best of pupil- 
produced material—stories, essays, descrip- 
tion, poems, cartoons, etc.—or a modified 
yearbook containing an illustrated history 
of the school for the year, can be planned 
annually by schools having mimeographing 
equipment. 


PuysIcat AcTIvITIES. Happy and whole- 
some physical development and well-being 
are, it is trite to remark, the main end of a 
program of physical education. And this 
objective is not comprehended in a program 
designed to add a championship plaque or 
cup to the school’s collection of trophies. 
Doubtless many of the efforts expended in 
this direction are neither physically bene- 
ficial nor emotionally healthful. Physical 
education and interscholastic athletics are 
not synonymous, even though they appear 
to be in the minds of many citizens. 


In the elementary school there are no 
bitter interscholastic rivalries to upset 
either physical or emotional stability; 
games are played and sports indulged in, 
for they are in themselves interesting 
because they bring salutary and educative 
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thrills into the child’s life. Further, in this 
setting, activities of not-too-difficult types 
are easily arranged between individuals and 
between groups of friends possessing about 
the same degree of ability and expertness. 
Self-competition in an effort to gradually 
improve one’s own record is also possible 
here. And the girls need not be forgotten 
in this program. An appropriate schedule 
of physical sports for ail pupils is easily 
possible in the elementary school even 
though this institution often does lack the 
fine gymnasium and swimming pool which 
are important parts of the equipment of 
the neighboring high school. 

In similar manner the elementary schoo 
can provide other educative opportunities 
through non-interscholastically competi- 
tive literary, music, and dramatic pro- 
ductions, as well as through trips and 
excursions, assembly programs, social 
events of various types, and other activities 
appropriate to the ages, interest, and 
abilities of the pupils and possible with the 
settings present and the equipment avail- 
able. And none of these need be slavish 
imitations of the corresponding activities 
of the high school. 


In short, the extra-curricular activity 
program of the elementary school offers 
about all of the educational opportunities 
provided by the program of the secondary 
school, and it has the added important 
advantages that it does not over emphasize 
public shows and interscholastic competi- 
tions. Further, it has fewer financial 
troubles. 


It is to the credit of elementary school 
teachers and administrators that, without 
the encouraging attention that has been 
centered on secondary school activities, and 
in spite of the paucity of literature dealing 
with these elementary school activities, 
both of which are to be greatly regretted, 
they have begun to develop their own 
program, with their own educational 
objectives, pupils, and settings in mind. 
More power and success to them! 





STUDY THIS SUMMER ol 


EARN SIX HOURS CREDIT NATIONAL F 
UNIVERSITY—ENJOY EXOTIC OLD MEX- 


| UNIVERSITY OF WORLD TRAVEL 
| P.O.BOX 77 OKLAHOMACITY,OKLA 


YOUR NERVES ARE ON EDGE — YOU MUST BUILD 
UP YOUR RESISTANCE. JUST AS SOON AS SCHCOL 
IS OUT YOU MUST GET TO THE SEASHORE 
FOR A VACATION : 


I Wanted to Follow My Doctor’s 
Advice—But Where Could 
I Get the Money? 


“TI knew that my doctor was right. I did need a 
summer at the seashore. My! How I longed for 
sunny mornings on the beach, that salty tang of 
ocean air, a quiet hotel with good food. But how 
could I possibly manage it? Where could I get the 
money? Then a friend who knew about my predica- 
ment told me about Household. I sent the coupon— 
and really, I almost feel that I owe my restored 
health to them.” 


7203 Teachers Borrowed Cash 
This Simple Way in 1935 


Many teachers could tell a story similar to the one 
related above because hundreds annually borrow 
from Household to make a health-giving vacation 
possible. The loan is managed privately, without 
embarrassment, without anyone’s signature but 
your own. Write now for full information. No obli- 
gation to make a loan if you do not wish to. Mail 
this coupon today! 


HOUSEHOLD <orror 


CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE 
3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585. 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Schoolteachers,’’ 

specimen application blank and otherinformation. Mail coupon NOW} 

eee ee ee ee ee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Plan for Schoolteachers’” 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 
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University of Louisville 
1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate School: 
(Six Weeks Session—June 15-July 25.) 
Courses leading to Master of Arts de- 
gree in academic subjects and educa- 
tion. 
College of Liberal Arts: 
(Six Weeks Session—June 15-July 25.) 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 
Educational Courses in elementary, 
secondary, and administrative fields. 
School of Music: 
(Six Weeks Session—June 15-July 25.) 
Courses leading to Bachelor degrees 
and to Public School Music Teacher’s 
Certificates. 
School of Law: 
(Two Six Weeks Sessions—June 15- 
July 25; July 27-September 4.) 
Pleasant Living Conditions—Low Fees. 
Write for Summer Session Bulletin. 
R. E. BLACKWELL 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Louisville 

















Our Business Life 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played 
by the individual in business or ip economic community 
life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The foundation which it 
builds for businesslike living also serves as a founda- 
tion for further study of business subjects and for work 
in the business world. Filled with worth-while student 
activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the 
part of both the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. Beautifully 
printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually readable. 


Ready Apri! 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


San Fr i Bost 
Sydney 


New York 
Toronto 





Chicago 
London 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 

















An Egyptian Play 
(Continued from page 18) 


person died they would throw his body ina 
field and cover it with stones to keep the 
wild animals from devouring it. A rich 
man always had a larger pile of stones, 
Some of the kings started to build their pile 
when they were very young, so they 
would have a larger pile than anyone else, 
The largest of these pyramids was Cheops, 
and it took about thirty years to build it. 
Am I not right, slave? 

SLAVE: Yes, master. 

Mummy: Now, my little American 
friends, I am going to show you another 
wonder of ancient Egypt. People all over 
the world are interested in this monster 
of the desert—the Sphinx. 

CHILD: Why hasn’t the Sphinx got a 
nose and paws? 

Mummy: He has, but the shifted sands 
have covered the paws, and as the nose of 
the Sphinx was made of rich jewels, some 
thieving Arabs shot it off. 

CHILD: I’m surely glad I got to see the 
Sphinx on this tour of Egypt. 

Mummy: My time is limited, so let us 
hurry to Luxor and Thebes and the 
ancient temple of Karnak. Slave, make 
ready to go up the Nile. 

SLAVE: Yes, master; the boats. 


SCENE 2. 


Mummy: Now, my friends, we are at 
the ruins of the ancient temple of Karnak, 
which has been standing for over seven 
thousand years. 

CuiLp: What are those funny pictures 
on the walls there? 

Mummy: That’s the picture writing of 
ancient Egypt. 

CHILD: What is that tall pole and what 
is it for? 

Mummy: That is shadow pole which 
tells my time; and, look, I have only two 
spaces left, for RA, the sun god, has 
measured my time. I must now go to tell 
my story to the Arabian children. 

CuiLtp: But, Mister Mummy, how will 
you go? 

Mummy: As this is 1936, I will go 
through the Suez Canal that was built by 
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First Term - 
Second Term 





Morehead State "Teachers College 


Wide Variety of Courses 
Reasonable Cost ...... 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


- June 8 to July 10 
- July 13 to August 14 


A well-trained faculty of fifty-five members, supplemented for the 
first summer term by Dr. J. T. C. Noe, Poet Laureate of Kentucky 
Take advantage of our beautiful mountain setting, cool nights, swim- 
ming, tennis, hiking, along with study. 


FOR BULLETIN WRITE 


H. A. BABB, President 





















a Frenchman named De Lesseps and in 
which England now has a large share. 

CuILp: Where is the Suez Canal? 

Mummy: Why it connects the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean. Well, I must go 
now, but I shall leave this magic carpet 
with you so that you can journey back to 
America. Good-bye, my good friends! 

CuILp: Thank you for a most enjoyable 
tour of Egypt, and then good-bye. 


* * * 


I feel that one of the real values of this 
play, from the teacher’s point of view, lies 
in the fact that not a great deal of class 
time had to be spent on it, since the children 
were so thoroughly informed about the 
subject matter, as a reading of play shows. 
Then, too, these children were learning and 
forming splendid habits of citizenship. 
They were learning to work together, co- 
operatively, to criticize and to offer sugges- 
tions intelligently, to respect the thoughts 
and opinions of others, and to make 


stronger the habit of self-control when 
working under such conditions. 


An interesting feature was the use of the 
lantern slides. These were used throughout 
the whole play to make a more graphic 
presentation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Allen, ‘‘Africa.” 

Carpenter, ‘‘Africa.” 

Arnold, ‘‘Stories of Ancient People.” 

Carpenter, ‘‘Cairo to Kismu.” 

Kelley, ‘‘Peeps at Many Lands.” 

Butcher, ‘‘Things Seen in Egypt.” 

Badlam, ‘‘Views in Africa.” 

Baikie, ‘‘Ancient Egypt.” 

Burnham, “Our Beginnings in Europe and 
America.” 

Vollintine, ‘‘American People and Their Old World 
Ancestors.” 

Sherwood, ‘‘Our Country’s Beginnings.” 

Niver, “Old World Steps to American History.” 

Burton Holmes, Travel Series (Egypt). 

Dutton, ‘‘In Field and Pasture.” 

ae and Parker, ‘‘Journeys in Distant 

n s.” 

Gibson, ‘‘In Eastern Wonderlands.”’ 

Kelly, ‘‘Egypt.” 

Ragozin, History of the World. 
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Alumni, Former Students, and Friends 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Are invited to visit the college headquarters in the lobby of the Brown 
Hotel during the annual meeting of the 


K. E. A. 


APRIL 15, 16, 17, and 18 


e @ Meet your friends—Get announcement of 
Summer School and Bureau of Appointments information. 


e® °@ Hear Eastern’s Glee Clubs on the general 
program at the Memorial Auditorium, Wednesday, April 15, at 
7:30 p. m. 


e ® Attend Eastern’s K. E. A. Breakfast, Brown 
Hotel Roof Garden, Friday, April 17, at 7:30 a. m. 


H. L. DONOVAN, 


President 















TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE BUREA 


6635 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Professional advancement obtained for Teachers. Enroll Now. 
U Fee reduced to only $1.00. Personal Service by Field Men. 
School men wanted for part or full time Representatives. 
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EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


ese prize 
sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 
as does its 


Write Today for'Free Descriptive Circular 
The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


228 South First St. 








winning poems just published 
beau gold and green fabri- 
er. 


$1.00 POSTPAID 
Send for Catalogue 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT CCO., Ine. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH -» Inc. 

117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisvill 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 














Louisville, Ky. 
r 





THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 























VACATION POSITIONS 


For t! teachers. $120 minimum guaranteed for 36 days; chance to earn double or more and to secure permanent positien 
Not corrhyns snl Bam my Write qualifications to D. L. Tice ,85 E. Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 











| | 


Now, 
Vien. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1936 


To the school people of Kentucky, the University of Cincinnatt 
offers its privileges from early in June until late in August. Here 
may be found friendly guidance . . . competent instruction 
Sm adequate facilities . . . anda diversified program for 
leisure hours. 


FEATURES FOR THE COMING SUMMER 


(1) Terms arranged to suit varying needs— 
The Intersession—June 8 to June 20. 
Two Regular Terms—June 22 to July 28, and July 28 to August=29. 
Eight Weeks’ Term—June 15 to August 8. 


(2) A program rich in both cultural and practical values. Over a hundred 
graduate and undergraduate courses. Moderate class size (1935 
average: eighteen). 


(3) Guest lecturer for the Intersession: Dr. Boyd H. Bode. Course in 
“Educational Philosophy.”” Two weeks of intensive study for those 
whose schools close early. 


(4) Opportunity to see contemporary theory illustrated in teaching practice. 
Twelfth year of demonstration school—kindergarten through seventh 
grade. 


(5) Superior recreational opportunities. Ten weeks’ season of grand opera, 
tennis, swimming, lectures and recitals, excursions. 


Use coupon below to secure complete information. 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send illustrated booklet and complete ‘summer session 
announcement to 








KSJ-A 
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LOUISVILLE 
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CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
APRIL 15-18, 1936 


‘When you and your friends require hotel accommo- 
dations in Louisville, please remember that tt is our 
pleasure to be genuinely ‘‘at your service.” 


Harocp E. HaRTER, Manager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 








State Affiliation with National 
Council Teachers of English 


(Continued from page 9) 


to many academic and professional groups 
in the State. Creative writing has been 
encouraged. Journalism, especially in the 
secondary schools, has thrived. The Ken- 
tucky Teachers of Speech, with an emphasis 
on oral work, has proven its worth as an 
organization of enthusiasm and progress. 
Classroom teaching has constantly shown 
an increase in quality. 

In spite of all these activities, there has 
been no union of efforts in the State, nor 
any of the strength that accrues from con- 
centration of many groups ‘welded into one 
general organization. In other states, 
hundreds of groups have profited by an 
affiliation with the National Council. Many 
teachers in Kentucky have expressed a 
desire for such action in the State. The pro- 
cedure is simple. Upon application and 
approval by the Executive Committee of 
the Council, a local organization, city, 


county or district may be received in 
Class A, B, or C, according to the number 
of members it enrolls. Class A has for its 
minimum one hundred and fifty people 
and has the privilege of three council direc- 
tors. Dues for affiliations amount to ten 
dollars a year. The other two are propor- 
tionately smaller. 


At the English Section Meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association in April, 
opportunity will be presented for all 
English teachers who are anxious to 
organize a Kentucky unit of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Plan to: 
attend and wield your influence toward 
immediate inauguration of the necessary 
procedure. 
any suggestions in regard to the question, 
communicate with Mr. W. P. King, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 





PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 





In the mean time, if you have 


SES LLL Te RT ne no Honore , : 
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“A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 
The New Merriam-Webster 


The most appealing and usable dictionary ever published for elemen- 
tary school pupils. 

For the first time in dictionary-making, many thousands of tests 
were given to pupils in all types of schools in order to provide easi/y understood 
definitions. 

It contains 162 beautifully and realistically colored pictures, 1,600 
black and white pictures, and 752 pages. 

The vocabulary consists of 38,500 words carefully chosen from 
children’s reading. 

Largest type and widest spacing of any dictionary now available 
prevent eyestrain. 


Just Published: ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND, Books |, Il, Ill 


These are unique WORKBOOKS for middle grades which will 
furnish a much needed course of instruction in the use of the dictionary—the 
child’s ‘‘best friend” in various subjects. 


For further information and low prices, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI :: 300 PIKE STREET 











fook On E way to happiness is 


health and an aid to good health 
is good teeth. Four factors that 
help teeth last a lifetime are: 
Right Food, Personal Care, Den- 
tist’s Care and plenty of Chewing 
Exercise. ‘There is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum. 





Today, manufacturers call upon great Uni- 

versities to make impartial investigations 

of their products. Results of such re- 

search form the basis of our advertising. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Pier 23, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 





Library, 
Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 
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FIFTH GRADE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BuRLESON, CAsH, and MCCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language workbooks for the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. 

Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbook but will be 
found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of 
an accompanying textbook. Or they may be used in ADVENTURES 
conjunction with any text. IN LANGUAGE 





These workbooks are infinitely more attractive 
than any others in the field. They are the work of Nee aes 
experienced teachers and the material has been tested i] 
in the schools supervised by these teachers. oN 


SIXTH GRADE 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the 
following five topics :— 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is are mechanical details but are fundamental 
the master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numerous, 
selected on the basis of the best national varied, and progressive in difficulty through 
studies. all four workbooks. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the workbooks. 
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